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NE circumftance has operated greatly to the difadvantage 

of almoft every colleftion of State Papers that has hi- 
therto been publifhed; which is, that the feveral editors, from 
motives of private emolument, have been more attentive to 
the fize of their refpedtive collections, than to the materials 
of which they were compofed, But no confideration of this 
kind could influence the diftinguifhed perfonage reputed to be 
the editor of the volumes now before us; and who is not Jefs 
eminent by rank-and fortune, than for hiftorical knowledge, 
and-an extenfive acquaintance with all the departments of 
polite ‘literature. ‘The name of lord Hardwicke were fuf- 
ficient to ftamp a value on whatever had received his favour- 
able opinion, either as obje&s of information or curiofity. 
Paffing over the Preface, which is confpicuous for eafe and 
elegafice, we proceed to the firft article in thefe Papers, con- 
fifting of notes taken out of the entertainment of Katharine, 
wife of. Arthur, prince of Wales. It is extraéted from the 
Harleian ColleQion, and, as is obferved in the Preface, may 
be thought a good companion to the pi€ture of the Champ 
de Drap d’Or, in Windfor Cafile. 

The fecond number, likewife extraéted from the Harleian 
Colleton, is an original Letter of Thomas Leigh, one of the 
vifiters of the monafteries, to Thomas Cromwell, lord privy 
“feal. It is dated from the monattery of Vale Royal, in 1536, 
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and affords a ftriking picture of the licentioufnefs of manners 
fo prevalent over England in thofe times. 

__ Number III. contains various difpatches from the privy 
council to‘the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of Exeter, and 
fir Anthony Brown, relative to the rebellion in the North, in 
1536, and alfo copied from the Harleian Colleétion of ma- 
nu{cripts. 

In the next divifion of the work are two Letters, one from 
Roger Afcham, the celebrated grammarian, and the other 
from fir Richard Moryfon; likewife a man of learning at that 
time, and embaflador from Henry VIII. to the emperor Charles 
V. The letter ‘from fir Richard, which is written to the 
lords of the council, in 1552, and copied from the original in 

_ the Paper- office, contains a very curious account of his reception 
at the court of the emperor abovementioned, and the behaviour 
of that monarch. 

Number V. contains the Journal of the Bifhop of Ely, and 
Vifcount Montagu, who were fent ambafladors to Rome in 
#5553 the laft embafly, as the noble editor obferves, that 
went from England to pay public homage to the fee of Rome, 
Many curious particulars are mentioned relative to the ftate of 
Ataly, and the cuftoms of the inhabitants ofthat time. This 
Journal is taken from the Harleian Colleétion. 

The fubfequent Number, copied from the Paper Office, in- 
cludes feveral letters concerning Calais, the firft of which is 
dated May 23, 1557. From all thofe it clearly appears that 
the lofs of that place -was owing to the negligence of the Englifh 
miniftry, in not fupplying it and Guifnes, with fufficient .gar- 
rifons and ammunition. 

Next follows, copied likewife from the Originals in the Pa- 
per Office, a feries of Letters from Sir Nicholas Throkmorton, 
ambafiador in France; which forms a valuable addition to 
thofe that’ have been already publifhed by Dr. Forbes, 

Number VIII. is a curious Letter from Mr. Jones fo, Sir 
Nicholas Throkmorton, publifhed from the. original, in the 
poffefion of the noble editor. We hall prefent our readers 
with that part of it which relates to the marriage of the 
queen with lord Robert Dudley, for whom it evidently appears 
that her majefty entertained an affcCiion. 


¢ With all the diligence I could make, I arrived not at the 
court here till Monday at night, the 25th of November, at what 
time I delivered my letters to Mr.-Secretary, and attending all 
the next day upon him, I fpake not with the queen’s majefty 
till Wednefday at night at Greenwich, whither fhe came to bed 
from Eltham, when fhe dined and hunted all that day with dj- 

vers of my tords. : 
« Thad 


— 








— 





would marry the mafter of her horfes.. The 26t 
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* Thad declared unto Mr. Secretary, before I fpake with’ her, 
the day after my arrival, the difcourfe of the lord .of.St. John’s, 
and your lordfhip’s opinion, touching the.declaration in French, 
which he willed me to putin writing, as 1 did; Mr..Secretaty 
fhewed both the fame to the queen’s majefty, as her highnefs in 
my talk with her told me, and a third perfon knew. the fame, 
but how, I know not. I will tell your lordthip. the ftory, and 
then you may guefs atit. There was occafion,, as your lordthip 
knoweth, in the difcourfe, to fpeak of the delivery of, the let- 
ters to the French king and queen in the favour of the earl. of 
Arran, and of that the French queen faid, the queen’s majefy 

of November 
all my lords of the council dined at the Scotch ambaffador’s 
lodgings, where they were very highly feafted. I repaired thi- 
ther to fhew myfelf to. my lords, where, after I had attended 
half dinner time, my lord Robert rofe up, and went to the 
court, and in the way fent a gentleman back: to will me-to re- 
pair thither after him, as J did, after I had declared. the mef- 
fage to Mr. Secretary. Being come unto him, he afked me, 
whether the French queen had faid that the queen’s majely 
would marry her horfe-keeper, and told me he had feen all the 
difcourfe of your lordfhip’s proceedings, together with the in- 


telligence, and that Mr. Secretary told him, that the French 


queen had faid fo. I anfwered, that I faid no fuch matter, He 
laid the matter upon me fo ftrong, as the author thereof being 
avowed, I would not deny, that the French queen. had faid, 
that the queen would marry the mafter of her horfes. This was 
all he faid to me, and he willed «me, that I fhould in no cafe 
let it be known to Mr. Secretary, that he shad told’ me thus 
much, as I have not indeed, nor mean to do; whereby I judge, 
that Mr. Secretary did declare it only to the queen, at whofe 
hands my lord Robert had it. The fame night J fpake to Mr. 
Killigrew, and having delivered your lordfhip’s letter and told 
him of the intelligence ; he faid in the end unto me, with, as 
it were, a fad look, I think verily, that my lord Robert fhall 
run away with the hare, and have the queen; to whom I ane: 
fwered nothing. Thus much I thought good to write. be- 
fore I came to fpeak of my proceeding with the queen’s ma- 


-jefty. 


’ The 27th, I fpake with her majefty at Greenwich, at fix 
o’clock at night, and declared unto her the talk of the ambaf- 
fadors of Spain and Venice, and the marquis, and your advice, 
touching the general council. When I had done with the fir 
point of my firft tale, By my troth, faid fhe, I thought it was 
fuch a matter, and he need not have fent you hither, for it 
had been more meet to have kept you there ftill. I faid, that 
if it had beén writtén in cypher, it muft have come to the know- 
ledge of fome others. Of nobody, faid fhe, but of my fecre» 
tary; or clfe he might have written it in my own cypher. 
When I came to touch nearer the quick, I have heard of this 
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‘before, quoth fhe, and he need not to have fent you withal: 
‘I faid, that the care’ you had was fo great, as you could not but 
‘advertife her majefty of fuch things as might touch her, and 
‘that you took this to be no matter to be opened, but to her- 
‘felf. When I came to thé point that touched his race, which 
I fet forth in as vehement terms as the cafe required, and that 
‘the duke’s hatred was rather to her than to the queen her 
_fifter; the laughed, and forthwith turned herfelf to the one fide 
and to the other; and fet her hand upon her face. She there- 
‘upon told me, that the matter had been tried in the country, 
‘and found to be contrary to that which was reported, faying 
that he was then in the court, and none of his at the attempt 
“at his wife’s houfe; and that it fell out as fhould neither touch 
his honefty nor her honour. Quoth fhe, my ambaflador knoweth 
fomewhat of my mind in thefe matters. She heard me very 
patiently, I think the rather becaufe I made, before I fpake 
unto her majefty, a long proteftation, as methought I had need 
‘to do, confidering that my lord Robert knew thereof as much 
as he did. Her majefty promifed me fam, taciturnitaim, &F 
“favorem, the laft whereof I found towards myfelf, but as for 
your lordfhip, fhe not once made mention of you unto me, un- 
Jefs that once or twice fhe afked, whether your lordfhip willed 
“me to declare this matter unto her, as I affirmed you did. Thu 
much have [ thought good to write, touching the ambaflador of 
Spain’s talk. For the Venetian ambaffador’s talk, fhe pro- 
tefied, that fhe never to any ambaffador or other, difclofed any 
and nobody but Mr. Secretary knew of thefe mat- 
ters; who was, fhe faid, wife enough. When I rehearfed the 
terms Of veneficii SS ma'eficit reus'; fhe caufed me to repeat the 
fame twice or thrice, which methought did move her more than 
‘I faid touching the ambaffador of Spain’s talk. For the mar- 
quis, fhe believed the firlt part, touching his affeétion towards 
her ; and for the lait of that he reported, touching her majefty’s 
difcourfe with him for the not marrying of any other fubjeéts, 
fhe affirmed unto me, that it was never fpoken unto him, touch- 
“ing any fuch matter.’ 


The next Number contains Letters from Sir William Cecil, 
-and the Earl of Bedford, to Sir Nicholas Throkmorton, copied 
-likewife from the original Papers in the pofleffion of the earl 
of Hardwicke. The letters from Cecil, in particular, are 
‘ ftrongly expreflive of thofe valuable endowments of mind for 
which he was diftinguifhed ; but they afford no light into the 
-eault of his diffatisfaction ; though the correfpondence’ between 
“him and fir Nicholas Throkmorton, at this time, appears to 
“have been very confidential. 
_ Number X. is a note of confultation held at Greenwich, in 
. 3563, by the queen’s command, upon a requeft made to her 
_majefty by the king of Spain’s ambaffador, that the abbot of 
Mar- 
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Martinengo, nuncio from the pope, might be admitted into 
England. This document is copied from the Advocate’s Li- 
a at Edinburgh. 

The next article is a Letter from the Earl of Huntingdon, 
to the Earl of Leicefter, copied from the original in the Britifh 
Mufeum, and complaining of an unreafonable jealoufy, which 
feemed to be. entertained by queen Elizabeth, refpeéting the 
pretenfions of lord Huntingdon to the crown of England. 

Number XII. contains Letters from Mary Queen of Scots to 
the Duke of Norfolk, copied from Dr. Forbes’s Colleétion, in 
the poffeffion of the earl of Hardwicke. In the editor’s re- 
marks, they are very properly denominated Political Love- 
Letters; and, as fuch, are well calculated to afford gratification 
to the reader. 

Number XIII. comprifes Letters from Sir Edward Stafford, 
ambaffador in France, publifhed from the originals in the 
Paper Office. The character of fir Edward appears to have 
been that of an accomplifhed gentleman, perfectly conver- 
fant with the world; though he difcovers lefs of the fhrewd 
politician than fir Nicholas Throkmorton, his predeceffor in 
office. 

Next follows a Letter from the Queen of Scots to Charles 
Paget, which is printed from the Papers in lord Hardwicke’s 
poffeffion, as particularly pointed out by Mr. Hume in the lait 
quarto edition of his Hiftory. 

Number XV. contains Bvidence againft the Queen of Scots, 
and is introduced with the following remark. ‘ This report 
of the evidence againft the queen of Scots at Fotheringay, and 
the confeffions of her fecretaries afterwards in the Star Cham- 
ber, is much fuller than ¢4ar given by Camden in his Hiftory, 
or the account printed in the State Trials; and the crime of 
compaffing and imagining queen Ejizabeth’s death, feems fully 
proved againft her.’ 

Number XVI, is a Letter from Sir Edward Stafford, am- 
baffador in France, to the queen, with one to lord treafurer 
Burleigh, inclofing it. The former of thofe Letters difco- 


vers not only an extraordinary confidence placed by Henry III. 


of France in the Englifh ambaflador,’ but alfo brings to light 
fome important circumftances relative to the fentiments and 
political condué of that prince, which have hitherto efcaped 
the -notice of all who have written concerning his reign. 
Thefe two Letters are copied from the original in the Paper- 
office. 

The fucceeding article is entitled a brief Difcourfe, con- 
taining the true and certain manner how the late duke of 
Guife, and the cardinal of Lorraine his brother, were put to 

Dd3 death 
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‘death at Blois, the 14th of December 1588, for. findey con» 
fpiracies and treafons practifed by them againft their fovereign 
the French king; wherein is farther declared the imprifon- 
ment of fome other of the confpirators and leaguers, with 
divers other circumftances and matters happening thereupon. 
Written unto our late queen Elizabeth, by fir Edward Stafford, 
at that time her ambaffador in the court of France. This 
narrative differs in fome circumftances from the relations of 
De Thou and Davila; but whatever credit it may deferve, it 
is not an original, nor the copy authenticated. It is, however, 
taken from the Harleian Colleton. 

> Number XVIII. contains Letters to and from Lord Leicefter, 
relative to his adminiftration in the Low Countries; The 
noble editor juftly obferves, that ‘ the charaéter of Leicefter is 
ftrongly marked in them, paffionate and vindi@ive, but with 
more confiderable talents for bufinefs, than Camden and other 
hiftorians allow. him.’ 

Thofe are followed by two Letters: from Sir Philip Sidney to 
the: Earl of Leicefter, which, as well as the preceding, are 
taken from the originals in the Cotton Library, 

Number XX, includes a variety of Papers, ‘relative to a pri- 
vate treaty with Spain, in’ the time of queen Elizabeth, and 
alfo copied from the originals in. the Cotton Library. 

The next department contains Letters from Sir Francis Wal- 
fingham to Sir Edward-Stafford, ambaflador at the court of 
France. We thence learn that this great‘ minifter was fome- 
times left out of the fecret’ by his royal miftrefs, particularly 
in the negotiation with the'duke of Parma, and was on the 
point of refigning. Thefe Letters are taken from the originals 
in the Paper-office. 

The fubfequent article is a Letter of Henry Cuffe, Secretary 
to the Earl of Effex, to Mr. fecretary Cecil, declaring the ef- 
fe& of the infiruGions framed by the earl of Effex, and delivered 
- to the ambaffador of the: king of Scots, touching his title io 
the crown of England. ‘This Letter was written after Cuffe’s 
condemnation, and is taken from a copy in the poffefion of 
the earl of Hardwicke, 

Next follow Two Letters of Sir Dudley Carleton, afterwards 
Vifcount Dorchefter, concerning fir Walter -Raleigh’s plot, 
and copied from the Wharton Papers, “In a fubfequent di- 
vifion,. isa Letter from Mr. Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carlton 
at Tu.in, copied from the Paper-office ; and in another, a Let- 
ter from the ‘Earl of Buckingham to Mr. fecretary Winwood, 
copied from a tranfeript taken by Mr. Sawyer, editor of Win- 
wood’s Memoirs, The laft of thofe Letters, of which we fub- 
| join 
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join a copy, 18 introduced into the collection with the following 

prefatory obfervations, 

‘ [Sir Walter Raleigh accufed: king James of having difclofed 
the whole defign of his voyage to Gundomar. How far -the 
following letter confirms this charge, is left to the reader’s 
judgment, Winwood, who was a great enemy to the 
Spanifh intereft, muft have executed this commiffion with re- 


-lutance.]} 
¢ Sir, 

‘ I have acquainted his majefty with your letter, and that 
which came inclofed front fir Henry Wotton, of whofe opinion 
his majefty is, touching the advertifement given therein, that 
this difcovery is like to unite the duke and the Venetian clofer 
together, and bring on better conditions for a peace with Spain. 
His majefty perceiveth by a letter he hath received from the 
Spanith ambaffador, that you have not been yet with him to 
‘acquaint him with the order taken by his majefty about fir 
Walter Raleigh’s voyage; and therefore would have you go to 
him as foon as you can poffible, to relate-unto him particularly 
his majefty’s care of. that bufinefs, and the courfe he hath taken, 
therein. And fol reft 

, ‘ Your very loving friend, 
‘ Buckingham,’ 


The foregoing number is fucceeded by the epiftolary corre~ 
{pondence, chiefly between king James and prince Charles and 
the duke of Buckingham conjuné@ly, relative to the Spanith 
match, in a feries of almoft fifty letters, copied from the Har- 
leian manufcripts in the Britifhh Mufeum. Asa fpecimen of 
thofe curious compofitions, we fhall infert the following, 


* King James to the Prince an uke. . 
King J he Pri d Duk 


*¢ My fweet boys, 

‘ I write this now, my feventh letter, unto you, upon the 
s7th of March, fent in my fhip called the Adventure, to my 
two boys adventurers, whom God ever blefs. And now to be- 
gin with him, a Jove principium, I have fent you my baby, two 
of your chaplains fitteft for this purpofe, Mawe and Wrenn, to- 
gether, with all ftuff and ornaments fit for the fervice of Goda 
1 have fully inftruéted them, fo as all their behaviour and fer- 
vice fhall, I hope, prove decent, and agreeable to the purity 
of the primitive church, and yet as near the Roman form as can 
lawfully be done, for it hath ever been my way to go with the 
church of Rome #/gue ad aras. All the particularities hereof I 
remit.to the relation of your before-named chaplains. I fend 
you alfo your robes of the order, which ye muft not forget to 
wear upon St. George’s day, and dine together in them, if 
can come in time, which I pray God they may, for it. will be 
a goodly fight for the Spaniards to fee my two boys dine in 
Dd4 them ; 
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them: I fend you alfo the jewels as I promifed, fome of mine 
and fuch of yours, I mean both of you, as are worthy the fend- 
ing. -For my baby’s prefenting his miftrefs, I fend him an old 
double crofs of Lorrain, not fo rich as ancient, and yet not con- 
temptible for the value: a good looking-glafs, with my picture 
in it, to be hang at her girdle, which ye muft tell her,ye have 
_ caufed it fo to be enchanted by art magic, as. whenfoever fhe 
fhall be pleafed to look in it, fhe fhall fee the faireft lady that 
either her brother or your father’s dominions can afford; ye 
fhall prefent her with two fair Jong ciamonds, fet like an an- 
chor, and a fair pendant diamond hanging at them; ye fhall 
give her a goodly rope of pearls; ye @hall give her a carquant 
or collar, thirteen great balls rubies, and thirteen knots or 
conques of pearls, and ye fhall give her a head-dreffing of two 
anc twenty great pear pearls ; and ye fhall give her three goodly 
peak pendants diamonds, whereof the biggeft to be worn at a 
needle.on the midft of her forehead, and one in every ear; and 
- for my baby’s own wearing, ye have two good jewels of your 
own, your round broach of diamonds, and your triangle dia- 
mond with the great round pearl; and I fend you for your 


wearing, the three brethren, that ye know full well, but newly | 


fet, and the mirrour of France, the fellow of the Portugal dia- 


mond, which I would wih you to wear alone in your hat, ' 


with a little black feather; ye have alfo yood diamond but- 
tons of your own, to be fet to a doublet, or jerkin. As for 
your J, it may ferve for a prefent toadon. As for thee, my 
{weet goflip, I fend thee a fair table diamond, which I would 
once have given thee before, if thou would have taken it, for 
ae in thy hat, or where thou pleafes; and if my baby will 
= thee the two ‘long diamonds in form of an anchor, with 
the pendant diamond, it were fit for an admiral to wear, and 
he hath enough better jewels for his miftrefs, though he’s of 
thine own thy good old jewel, thy three pindars diamonds, the 

icture-cafe I gave Kate, and the great diamond chain I gave 

er, who would have fent thee the leaft pin fhe had, if I had 
not ftaid her. If my baby will not fpare the anchor from his 
miftrefs,, he may well lend thee his round broach to wear, and 
yet he fhall have jewels to wear in his hat, for three great days. 
And now for the form of my baby’s prefenting of his jewels to 
his miftrefs, I leave that to himfelf, with Steenie’s advice, and 
my'lord of Brifiol’s ; only I would not have them prefented all 
at once, but at the more fundry times the better, and I would 
have the rareft and richeft kept hindmoft. I have alfo fent four 
other croffes, of meaner value, with a great pointed diamond 
in a ring, which will fave charges in prefents to dons, accord- 
ing to their quality ; but I will fend with the fleet, divers other 
jewels for prefents, for faving of charges, whereof we have too 
mach need ; for till my baby’s com'ng away, there will be no 
need of giving of prefents to any but to her, Thus you fee, 
how, as long as I want the {weet comfort of my boys conver- 
fation, 
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fation, I am forced, yea, and delight to converfe with them by 
long letters. God blefs you both, my fweet boys, and fend you, 
after a fuccefsful journey, a joyful and happy return in the 
arms of your dear dad. James R, 

« From Newmarket, on St. Patrick’s day; who, of old, was 
too well patronized in the country you are in.’ 


The expreffions of my fweet boys, baby, dear dad and 
goffip, fo invariably ufed in thefe Letters, afford the moft 
convincing evidence of the puerile difpofition which pervades 
the whole of this correfpondence; and nothing can fhew the 
mean obfequioufnels of Buckingham in a more contemptible 
point' of view, than his conftantly fubfcribing himfelf your 
bumble flave and dog. 

~The Spanifh match forms likewife the fubje& of the next 
number, confifting of Letters from Lord Briftol, copied from 
the originals in the Paper-office; and thefe are fucceeded by 
papers relative to the French match, taken from the originals 
in the poffeffion of the earl of Hardwicke, Thefe Papers con- 
clude with an account of the rich clothes of the duke of 
Buckingham, with the number of his fervants, and of the 
noble perfonages in his train, when he went to Paris, in 1625, 
to bring over queen Henrietta Maria. It is juftly remarked to 
afford a fingular fpecimen of the luxurious magnificence of that 
great favourite. 

In an Appendix to the firft volume of this colle&tion, we 
meet with a letter from Richard III. to the bifhop of Lincoln, 
which is prefaced with the following obfervations. 


¢ [This letter is an additional proof of the falfhood of the tra- 

- ditional ftory about Jane Shore, and confirms fir Thomas 
More’s account of her, in bis pitiful biffory.———That lord 
Haftings had fucceeded Edward the Fourth, in her affections, 
is well known; but perhaps the reader now learns for the firft 
time, that after her penance, fhe had another admired, who 
made a contra of matrimony with her. } 


« By the King. 


¢ Right Revered Father in God, &c. Signifying unto you, 
that itis fhewed unto us, that our fervant and follicitor, Tho- 
mas Lynom, marvelloufly blinded and abufed with the late wife 
of. William Shore, now being in Ludgate by our commandment, 
hath made contraé&t of matrimony with her, as it is faid, and 
intendeth, to our full great marvel, to proceed to effect of the 
fame. We, for many caufes, would be forry that he fo fhould 
be difpofed ; pray you therefore to fend for him, and in that ye 
goodly may exhort and ftir him to the contrary. And if ye find 
him utterly fet for to marry her, and none otherwife would be 
advertifed, then, if it may ftand with the law of the church, a 
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be content the time of marriage be deferred to our coming next: 
to, London ;:-that,,.apon fafficient furety found of her good 
abearing, ye do fend for her keeper, and difcharge. him of our. 
faid commandment, by. warrant of thefe, committing her to the 
rule and guiding of her father, or any other, by your difcretion, 
in the mean feafon. Given, &c. 

: * Tothe Right Reverend Father in God, 

‘ The Bithop of Lincoln, our Chancellor.’ 


‘This Letter, which is copied from the Harleian Library, is 
fuccecded by one from the earl of Leicefter to queen [liza- 
beth, taken from the original in the Paper-office; and let- 
ters from the commanders of the fleet, relating to the Spanifh 
armada, likewile. obtained from the fame repofitory. 

In our next Review we fhall give an account of the fecond 
volume of this curious and interefting collection, in the ex- 
amining of which our remarks “have been hitherto fo much 
precluded by the judicious and pertinent obfervations of the 
noble editor, as well as our labour facilitated by the perfpi+ 
cuous arrangement of the Papers, 





La 


Philofepbical Tranfaftions of the Royal Society of London. Vol. LXV1I, 
For thé Year 1777. Part ll. 400. 75. 6d. [Concluded from 
p. 360.) Davis. 


A&!: XXIX. Obfervations made in Savoy, in order to 
afcertain the Height of Mountains by means of the Ba- 
rometer; being an Examination of Mr. De Luuc’s Rules, de- 
livered in his Recherches fur les Modifications del Atmofphere : by 
Sir George Shuckburgh, Bart. F. R. $.—Out of a great num- 
ber of meafures of aliitudes among the Alps and other places, 
_ fir George has here detailed, in a minute and particular man- 
ner, a few inftances in which the altitudes were determined 
both by the heights of the column of mercury in the baro- 
meter, and by aGual‘geometric meafurement. In both ways 
he feems to have made his obfervations and computations with 
the greateft degree of accuracy, and in each way a mean is 
taken among a number of meafures of the fame particulars. 
This ingenious and zealous experimenter was furnifhed with 
good infiruments of all kinds, for fuch menfurations, and 
ufed them with great care and accuracy. In the geometrical 
method, he meafured a fireight line for a bafe, in a level 
plain at the foot of the hill, very accurately ; from each end 
of which and the flation on the top of the hill, he obferved 
the angles of elevation and depreffions feveral times; and 
on the means. he ee their horizontal diftances and 
re- 
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relative altitudes by trigonometry, making the proper allow- 
ances for refra€tion and the curvature of the earth ; and thus 
obtained the true difference of altitude to great precifion: 
With equal care he obtained the correfpondent heights of 
the barometer at the feveral: ftations, and thence computed 
the difference in altitude by De Luc’s rules, making the ne« 
ceflary correftions for the different degrees of heat in the at- 
mofphere.and in the mercury.of .the barometer, as indicated 
by the thermometers ufed, for thofe purpofes. The confe- 
quence was, that the altitudes obtained by means of the ba- 
rometers, were conftantly lefs than the true altitudes found 
from actual menfuration, and that nearly in the proportion 
of 23% feet out of rooo, or about the 42nd part of the whole, 
when the temperature of the air is 61° 4’. This fhews that 
Mr. De Luc had eftimated the fpecific gravity of the air at 
too much, and the neceffity of a correction in his rule; 
which is fully fupplied by fir. George. To’ find the {pecific 
gravity of the air, he repeated the experiments, formerly made 
by other ingenious gentlemen, of weighing a certain quantity 
in a.thin glafs flafk ; and found it to be to common water, in 
_the ratio of 1 to 836, when the thermometer was at 53°. He 
alfo found the fpecific gravity of his quickfilver, in the fame 
temperature, to be to water, as 13,594 to 1. And therefore 
the quickfilver to air, is as 11365 to 1, in the temperature 
of 53°. He then, from an algebraic eqhation- determines the 
only temperature in which De Luc’s rules will give the true 
altitude, and finds it to be 312°, or nearly at the freezing 
point. And after delivering general rules and tables to com- 
pute the true altitude in all temperatures, he finally concludes 
this article with a large catalogue of places, with their al- 
titudes above certain known parts of the fea, &c. moftly of 
his own meafuring. 

Art. XXX. An Account of the Bramin’s Obfervatory at 
Benares, by Sir Robert Barker, Knt. F.R.S. 


* Benares in the Eaft Indies, one of the principal feminaries 
of the bramins or priefts of the original Gentoos of Hindoftan, 
continues ftill to be the place of refort of that fect of people ; 
and there are many public charities, hofpitals, and pagodas, 
where fome thoufand, of them now refide. Having frequently 
heard that the ancient bramins had a knowledge of aftronomy, 
and being confirmed in this by their information of an approach- 
ing eclipie both of the fun and moon, I made inquiry, when at 
that place in the year17>2, among the principal bramins, to 
endeavour to get fome information relative to the manner in 
which they were acquainted of an aPI roaching eclipfe, The 
moftt intelligent that I could meet with, however, gave me but 
little fatisfaftion. I was told, that thefe matters were confined 

to 
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to a few, who were in poffeffion of certain books. and records ; 
fome containing the myfteries of their religion, and others the 
tables of aftronomical obfervations, written in the Skanskirrit 
language, which few underftood but themfelves: that they 
would take me toa place which had been conftruéted for the 
purpofe of making fuch obfervations as I was inquiring after, 
and from whence they fuppofed the learned bramins made theirs. 
3 was then conducted to an ancient building of ftone, the lower 

t of which, in its prefent fituation, was converted into a 
flable for horfes, and a receptacle for lumber; but, by the 
number of court-yards and apartments, it appeared that it muft 
ence have been an edifice for the ufe of fome public body of 
people. We entered this building, and went up a ftair-cafe to 
the top of a part of it, near to the river Ganges, that led to a large 
terrace, where, to my furpriaze and fatisfaction, I faw a num- 
bes of inflruments yet remaining, in the greateft prefervation, 
flupendoully large, immoveable from the fpot, and built of 
ffone, fome of them being upwards of twenty feet in height; 
and, although they are faid to have been erected two hundred 
years ago, the graduations and divifions on the feveral arcs ap- 

ared as well cut, and as accurately divided, as if they had 
oie the performance of a modern artift. ‘The execution in 
the conftrudtion of thefe infruments exhibited a mathematical 
exactnefs in the fixing, bearing, and fitting of the feveral parts, 
im the neceflary and fufficient fupports to the very large’ ftones 
that compofed them, and in the joining and faftening each into 
the other by means of Jead and iron.’ 


The inftruments are then deferibed, with references to en- 
graved figures for, tlluftration. Their circles are generally 
divided in 360° or larger divifions, like ours, and each of 
thefe ito a number of fmaller divifions, more or lefs accord- 
img to the fize of the inftrument, and all divided with ‘much 
accuracy and neatnefs ; aud are moftly a kind of fun dials for 
meafuring time. , 

¢ This obfervatory at Benares is faid to have been built by 
the order of the emperor Ackbar ; for as this wife prince endea- 
voured to improve the arts, fo ‘he wifhed alfo to recover the 
fciences of Hindoftan, and therefore dire&ted that three fuch 

laces fhou!d be erefted ; one at Delhi, another at Agra, and 
‘ghe third at Benares. 

¢ Some doubts have arifen with regard to the certainty of the 
ancient bramins having a knowledge in aftronomy, and whe- 
ther the Perfians might not have introduced it into Hindoftan 
when conquered by that people; but thefe doubts | think muf 
vanifh, when we know that the prefent bramins pronounce, 
~ from the records and tables which have been handed down to 
them by, their forefathers, the approach of the eclipfes of the 
fua and moon, and regularly as they advance give timely in- 
formation to the emperor and the princes in whofe dominion 
they | 
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they refide. There are yet forme remains in evidence of their 
being at one time in poffefliog of this fcience. The figns of 
the zodiac, in fome of their choultrys on the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, as remarked by John Call, efg. F. R. S. in his letter 
to the aftronomer royal, requires little other confirmation. Mr. 
Call fays, that as he was laying on his back, refting himfelf in 
the heat of the day, in achoultry at Verdapetah in the Madura 
country, near Cape Commorion, he difcovered the figns of the 
zodiac on the cieling of the choultry; that he found one, 
equally complete, which was on the cieling of a temple, in the 
middle of a tank before the pagoda Teppecolum near Min- 
durah ; and that he had often met with feveral parts in detached 
pieces. Thefe buildings and temples were the places of refi- 
dence and worfhip of the original bramins, and bear the marks 
of great antiquity, having perhaps been built before the Perfian 
conqueft. Befides, when we know that the manners and cuf- 
toms of the Gentoo religion are fuch as to preclude them from 
admitting the fmalleft innovation in their inititutions; when 
we alfo know that their fafhion in drefs, and the mode of their 
living, have not received the leaft variation from ‘the earlieft ac- 
count we have of them; it cannot be fuppofed they would en- 
grave the fymbolical figures of the Perfian aftronomy in theie 
facred temples ; the figns of the zodiac muft therefore have ori- 
ginated with them, if we credit their tradition of the purity of 
their religion and cuftoms. | 

‘ Mr. Frafer, in his Hiftory of the Mogul Emperors, fpeak- 
ing of time fays, ‘‘ the Lunar year they reckon 354 days, 2z 
garris, rt pull; the Solar year they reckon 365 days, 15 gur- 
ris, 30 pulls, 224 peels; 60 peels making.: pull, 60 pulls 
gurri, and 6o gurris 1 day. ‘This is according to the bramins 
or Indian priefts, and what the Moguls and other Mahomate- 
dans in India chiefly go by.” 

¢ Thus far Mr. Frafer: and it ferves to ftrengthen the ar- 
gument for fuppofing that the bramins had a knowledge of 
aftronomy before the introduction of Mahometanifm into Hin- 
doftan.’ 


The above meafures of the lunar and folar years, when the 
lefler divifions are reduced to our hours, minutes, and feconds, 
afford no inconfiderable proof of their knowledge in aftro- 
nomy, as they agree with our own moft accurate determi- 
nations of the fame, to a few minutes of time. bat 

Art. XXXI[. contains a fhort account of Dr. Maty’s Illnefs, 
and of the appearances in the dead bedy, which was ex- 
amined by Dr. Hunter, and Mr. Henry Watfon, F. R.S.— 
About two weeks before Dr. Maty died, he was feized withra 
violent pain juft above the pit of the ftomach. Being bled, 
he gradually recovered ; yet fo imperfectly, that any: motion 
of his body, or any preffure upon that part. with the point of 
a finger, 
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a finger, inftantly brought on fuch oppreffive pain as threat- 
ened-to put an end to his life. He imagined that there was 
-a colle&tion. of matter behind the fternum, which might be 
difcharged by a chirurgical operation, When the part was ex- 
amined; however, there. appeared no protrufion or difcolour- 
ation; on which account all thoughts of the intended method 
of cure were laid afide; and the caufe of the coinplaint was 
fuppofed to be fome inflammation or adhefion of the peri- 
cardium, or of the heart itfelf, at ‘its anterior part, juft above 
the diaphragm. 
_ When the body was opened; it appeared that the heart and 
lungs were neither of them effentially difeafed. There was 
however a whitifh fpot, about the breadth of a fix-pence, upon 
the right ventricle of the heart, near its apex; a rough bor- 
der on the left fide of the diaphragm, as if the lungs 
had been attached to that part, and afterwards feparated. 
There was alfo a partial adhefion of the lungs to the pleura; 
and a fmall quantity of purulent fluid within the peri- 
cardium. | 

‘But the principal feat of Dr. Maty’s difeafe was the colon; 
‘and it is conje€tured, with probability, by the two medical 
gentlemen’ above mentioned, that a little bit of bone, the 
ftone of fruit, or fome fharp and hard body, by injuring the 
gut, had laid the foundation of Dr. Maty’s tedious difeafe. 

Art. XXXII.-An Account of fome Experiments made with 
an Air-pump on Mr. Smeaton’s principle ; together with fome 
_Experiments with a common: Air-pump 5 by Mr. Edward 
:Nairne, ‘F.\R. Ss—By Mr. Smeaton’s principle is meant a gage 
-of a different kind from thofe which were formerly ufed to 
‘determine the degrée of exhauftion made by the pump; and 
it is particularly defcribed in the 47th vol. of the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions. By means of the different indications of the 
“two gages, Mr. Nairne finds that from the moifture of ‘dif- 
“ferent fubftances, generally ufed about an air-pump, an elaftic 
vapour arifes after certain degrees of exhauftion ; which, al- 
 thoughthe receiver be -ftill:much more exhaufted of its’ air, 
im fome fort fupplies its place, and prevents the defired effets 
of the greater degrees of exhauftion. The different quan- 
tities and -circumftances attending the vapour frony different 
fubftances, employ the chief part of this paper. 

Art. XXXII. On the Culture of Pine-apples ; by William 
Braftard, Efq. of Kitley in Devonfhire. 
~— Art. XXXIV. Experiments and Obfervations msde 1 in Bri- 
tain, in order to obtain a Rule for meafuring Heights with the 
Barometer, by Col. William Roy, F.'R. S.—Another mea- 
‘farer with the barometer! This is no lefs than the third paper 
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on the fame fubjeé& in ‘this fecond’ part of the volume for 1777, 
making up by-far the greateft part of it, this paper itfelf con- 
taining above fixteen fheets of letter-prefs, entirely relative to 
the finding outa true rule for meafuring altitudes by the baro- 
meter ; as if there were indéed an abfolute neceffity for ‘it, “or as 
if there were fome averfion to true geometrical meafarements be- 
caufe they are plain and eafy. This gentleman has made and col- 
leéted together a confiderable number ‘of experiments on the 
expanfions of air and quickfilver,, and on the barometer’; - 
from all which this only is certain, that the difficulties and 
cauies of error in this bufinefs, are fo many and greater, and 
fo uncertain, that it is next to impoflible to obtain a true and 
general rule. The more nice and numerous the experiments, 
the more they evince the neceffity for others that may be ftill 
more fo. Mr. Roy finds however that, for middle latitades, 
the degree of temperature when the difference of the loga~ 
rithms of the heights of the mercury, gives the difference in . 
altitude, without needing a corre&ion, is 31.7%, or nearly at 
the freezing point, as was’ before found by fir George Shuck- 
burgh; and that uncertain corrections for other degrees of the 
thermometer, above and below that point, are neceffary. But 
that, farther, it is not yet determinable what is the point or 
temperature of no corre€tion for other latitudes much nearer 
the poles or equator; and ftill lefs, what may be the equations 
for the degrees above and below fuch unknown point. Upon 
the whole, as the geometrical and actual methods of mea- 
furement have fo greatly the advantage over that by the’ba- 
rometer, both in point of expedition, eafe, accuracy, con- 
veniency, and comprehenfion, we think gentlemen might be 
much better employed than in taking fo much trouble to ‘in- 
vert the plain order of nature in fo forcible a manner. This 
“gentleman alfo feems to have. ftrayed beyond the bounds of 
‘his theoretical knowledge, where he treats of determining the 
figure of the earth from the lengths of pendulums ;> as ‘it 
appears impoflible to folve the problem by fuch ‘a method. 
Articles XXXV. and XXXVI. contain different aecounts of 
a new invention for meafuring fmall angles ina telefcope, and 
called the prifmatic micrometer, ‘The former of thefe two ar- 
ticles is by the abbé Bofcovich, now of France, and the latter 
by Dr. Mafkelyne, the aftronomer royal.- The contrivance con- 
fifts of two acromatic glafs prifms or wedges of a’ finall angle, 
which being placed with their edges in contaé, and applied in‘a 
telefcope between the objeé& glafs and its focus ; when the re- 
frations of the two wedges form two-images of the objett, as 
fuppofe the fun, which, if they appedr either feparated from 
er incroaching on each other, may be brought to conta& by 
moving 
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moving the prifms; nearer to or farther from the obje& glafs ; 
and then their diftance from this glafs, or from its focus, will 
meafure:the diameter of the fun, or the angle fubtended by 
the obje&t. Mr. Bofcovich’s paper was read to the Society in 
June 17773 and he makes mention of another contrivance for 
the fame purpofe, by the abbé Rochon, confiiting only of one 
prifm of rock cryftal, which by its own double refraGion forms 
the two images. But the.-priority of invention appears un- 
doubtedly to belong to the Britifh aftronomer royal, who pro- 
cured to. be made by Mr. Dollond a fpecimen of this inftrument, 
and fhewed it to Alex. Aubert, efq. about a year before, as ap- 
pears by the teftimony of both thofe gentlemen, here fubjoined 
to his account of the infirument, which is explained in a very 
clear and fatisfa&tory manner, .and the invention refle&ts addi- 
tional honour on his diftinguifhed chara¢ter. 

Art. XXXVII. which is the laft in this volume, contains the 
report of the commiitee,appointed by the Royal Society to 
confider of the beft method of adjufting the fixed points of ther- 
mometers; and of the precautions neceflary to be ufed in 
making experiments with thofe inftruments.—It has long been 
univerfally agreed by all thofe who make, or ufe Fahrenheit’s 
thermometers, that the diftance between the freezing and boil- 
ing points on the thermometer, fhould be ufed as a fcale by 
which to divide the whole length of the inftrument into a num- 
ber of {mall equal divifions, or degrees of heat ; and that the 
common length of thefe degrees fhould be the 180th part of 
the fpace between the freezing and boiling points, by which 
means there are 180 degrees of heat between thofe two points. 
As the freezing point is always marked at 32 above o, of 
confequence the boiling point is at 212. But for want of ge- 
neral regulations concerning the manner in which this laft point 
is to be adjufted, it is placed not lefs than two or three degrees 
higher on fome thermometers, even of thofe made by our beft 
artifts, than on others, Senfible of the inaccuracies and doubts 
that muft. attend all nice thermometrical obfervations under 
fuch known uncertainties in their conftruftion, the Royal So- 
.. Ciety appointed a committee of feven of its members, who are 
well fkilled in the fubje&, to make a great variety of experi- 
ments, and ufe all means that fhould occur to them, ‘to difcover 
the caufes of the irregularities, to Jay down direétions for avoid- 
ing them, for fettling the faid two principal points in the fafeft 
way, and for the ufe of the inftruments. Thofe learned gen- 
tlemen feem to have executed their commiffion fo faithfully, and 
defcribed all the proceties fo fully in the prefent paper, there is 
reafon to expect that any difference in barometers will hence- 


‘forth be entirely avoided. 
The 
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The Hiftory of Englith Poetry, from the Clofe of the Eleventh to the 
Commencement of the. Eighteenth Century. To which are prefixed 
two Differtations. I. On the Origin of romantic Fiion in Ku- 
rope. lJ. On the Introdudtion of Learning into England. Vol. ll. 
By Thomas Warton, B D. 410. 1/18. in boards, ([Con- 
tinued from p. 330.) Dodiley. 


ME: Warton having given an account of the kinds of 
+" dramatic compofitions that firft appeared in England, 
proceeds to take a view of the ftate of literature in the fixteenth 
century. 

Hitherto the Englifh Mufe had been almoft entirely in- 
debted for her produGtions to her own native genius, but an 
acquaintance with the claffics beginning now to be diffufed 
over Europe, and affifted by the introduction of printing, 
which had lately been invented, the national poetry hence- 
forth afflumed a more corre& and animated form. On this 


important epoch in literature Mr. Warton makes the following 
obfervations. 





© In the courfe of thefe annals we muft have. frequently re« 
marked, from time to time, ftriking fymptoms of a reftlefs dif. 
ofition in the human mind to roufe from its lethargic ftate, 
and to break the bonds of barbarifm. After many imperfe& 
and interrupted efforts, this mighty deliverance, in which the 
mouldering Gothic fabrics of falfe religion and. falie philo- 


fophy fell tozether, was not effectually completed till the clofe- 


of the fifteenth century. An event, almoit fortuitous and un- 
expected, gave a direction to that fpirit of curiofity and dife 
covery, which had not yet appeared in its full force and extent, 
for want of an object. About the year 1453, the difperfion 
of the Greeks, after Conftautinople had been occupied by the 
Turks, became the means of gratifying that naiural love of 
novelty, which has fo frequently led the way to the nobleft ime 
provements, by the introduction of a new language and new 
books: and totally changed the ftate of letters in Europe. 

‘ This great change commenced in Italy; a country, from 
many circumftances, above all others peculiarly qualified and 
prepared to adopt fuch a deviation Italy, during the darkeft 
periods of monaftic ignorance, had always maintained a greater 
degree of refinement and knowledge than any o:her European 
country. In the thirteenth century, when the manners of Eu- 
rope appear to have been overwhelmed with every fpecies of ab- 
furdity, its luxuries were lefs favage, and its public fpettacles 
more rational, than thofe of France, England, and Germany. 
Its inhabitants were not only enriched, but enlightened, by that 
flourifhing flate of commerce, which its commodious fituation, 
aided by the combination of other concomitant advantages, 
contributed to fupport. Even from the time of the irruptions 
Vou. XLV. Fune, 1778. Ee 
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of the northern barbarians, fome glimmerings of the ancient 
erudition fti!l remained in this country; and in the midft of fu- 

erftition and falfe philofophy, repeated efforts were made in 
Italy to reftore the Roman clafiics. To mention no other in- 
ftances, Alberti Muffato of Padua, anda commander in the 
Paduan army againft the Veronefe, wrote’ two Latin tragedies, 
Ecerrinis, or the fate of the tyrant Ecerinus of Verona, and 
Achilleis, on the plan of the Greek draina, and in imitation of 
Seneca, before the year 1320. The many monuments of legi- 
timate fculpture and architecture preferved in Italy, had there 
kept alive ideas of elegance and grace; and the Italians, from 
their familiarity with thofe precious remains of antiquity, fo 
early as the clofe of the fourteenth century, had laid the rudi- 
ments of their perfection in the ancient arts. Another circum- 
ftance which had a confiderable fhare in clearing the way for 
this change, and which deferves particular attention, was the 
innovation introduced into the Italian poetry by Petrarch: who, 
infpired with the moft elegant of paffions, and cloathing his ex- 
alted feelings on that delicate fubje& in the moft melodious and 
brilliant Italian verfification, had totally eclipfed- the barbarous 
beauties of the Provencial troubadours; and by this new and 
powerful magic, had in an eminent degree contrrbuted to reclaim, 
at leaft fora time, the public tafte, from a love of Gothic man- 
ners and romantic imagery. 

€ In this country, fo happily calculated for their favourable 
reception, the learned fugitives of Greece, when their empire 
was now deftroyed, found fhelter and proteétion. -Hither they 
imported, and here they interpreted, their ancient. writers, 
which had been preferved entire at Conftantinople. Thefe be- 
ing eagerly fludied by the beft Italian fcholars, communicated a 
tafte for the graces of genuine poetry and eloquence; and at the 
fame time were in{ftrumental in propegating a more juft and ge- 
‘neral relifh for the Roman poets, orators, and hiftorians. In 
the mean time a more elegant and fublime philofophy was 
adopted : a philofophy more friendly to works of tafte and ima- 
gination, and more agreeable to the fort of reading which was 
now gaining ground. ‘The fcholaftic fubtleties, and the captious 
logic of Arifiotle, were abolifhed for the mild and divine wifdom 
of Plato. 

‘ It was a circumftance, which gave the greateft fplendour 
and importance to this new mode of erudition, that it was en- 
couraged by the popes: who, confidering the encouragement of 
literature as a new expedient to eftablifh their authority over the 
minds of men, and enjoying an opulent and peaceable dominion 
in the voluptuous region of Italy, extended their patronage on 
this occafion with a liberality fo generous and unreferved, that 
the court of Rome on a fudden loft its auftere charaéter, and 
became the feat of elegance and urbanity. Nicholas the fifth, 

“about the year 1440, eftablifhed public rewards at Rome for 
compofition in the learned languages, appointed prefeflors in 
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humanity, and employed intelligent per/ons to traverge all parts 
of Europe in fearch of claffic manulcripts busied in the mo- 
nafteries, It was by means of the munificent fupport of pope 


Nicholas, that Cyriac of ‘Ancoua, who may be confid-red as 
the finit antiquary in Europe, was en’ led to introduce a tafte 
for gems, medals, infcriptions, and other curious remains of 


claffical antiquity, which he colletted with indefatigable labour 
I various parts of Italy and Greec>. He al'owed Franci: Phi- 
lelphus, an elegant Latin poet of Italy, about 1450, a ftipend 
for tranflating Homer iaio ‘Latin, Leo X. not: lets confpi- 
cuous for his munificence in reftoring letters, defcended fo far 
from his apoftolical dignity, as to be a {peétator of the Poenulus 
of Plautus ; which was performed in a tewporary theatre in the 
court of the capitol, by the flower of the Roman youth, with 
the addition of the mott ‘coftly decor tions: and Leo, while he 
was pouring the thunder of his anathemas againft the heretical 
do&rines of Martin Luther, publifhed a ouil of excommunication 
againft all thofe who fhould dare to cenfure the poems of Ari fio. 
It was under the pontificate of Leo, that a perpetual indu!ycace 


was granted for rebuilding the church of a movaftery, which 


pofleffed a manufcript of Tacitus. It is obvious to obferve, how 
little conformable, this juft tafte, thefe elegant arts, and thefe 
new amufements, proved in their confequences to the {pirit of 
the papal fyftem: and -it is remarkable. that the court of Rome, 
whofe fole defign and intereit it had been for fo many cen- 
turies, to enflave the minds of men, fhould be the firfi to re- 
ftore the religious and intelleftua! jibertiesof Europe. The apo- 
ftolical fathers, aiming ‘at a fata) and ill-timed popularity, did 
not reflect that they were fhaking the throne, which they thus 
adorned. . 

‘ Among thofe who diftinguified themfelves in the exercife 
of thefe ftudies, the firft and moft numerous were the Italian 
ecclefiafticss If pot from principles of inclination, and a nae 
tural impulfe to follow the paflion of the times, it was at leaft 
their-intereft, to concur in. forwarding thofe. improvements, 
which were commended, countenanced, and authorifed, by their 
fpiritual fovereign: they abandoned the pedantries of a bare 
barous theology, and cultivated the pureft models of antiquity. 
The cardinals and bithops of Italy compofed Latin verfes, 
‘and with a fuccefs attained by none. in more recent times, in 
ymitation of Lucretius, Catullus, and Virgil Nor would the 
encouragement of any other European potentate have availed fo 
much, in this great work of reftoring literature: as no other 

atronage could have operated with fo powerful and im- 
mediate ah influence on that order of men, who, from the 
nature of their education and profeflion, muf always be the 
principal inftraments in fupporting every {peties of liberal 
erudition. 

« And here we cannot but obferve the neceflary connection 
between litcrary compofition and the arts of defign. No fooner 
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had Italy banifhed the Gothic ftyle in eloquence and poetry, 
than pafhting, fculpture, and architecture, at the fame time, 
and in the fame country, arrived at maturity, and appeared in 
all their original fplendor, The beautiful or fublime ideas 
which the Italian artifts had conceived from the contemplation 
of ancient ftatues and ancient temples, were invigorated by the 
defcriptions of Homer and Sophocles. Petrarch was crowned 
in the capitol, and Raphael was promoted to the dignity of a 
cardinal.’ 


After taking a curfory view of the revival of learning in the 
different countries of Europe, our author proceeds to give a 
more particular detail of its rife and progrefs in England ; and 
he fhews, that even in the darker ages, the dignified ecclefiaftics 
were not unacquainted with literature. 


‘. We mutt however, fays he, view the liberal ideas of thefe 
enlightened dignitaries of the twelfth century under fome re- 
ftrigtions. It muft be acknowledged, that their literature was 
clogged with pedantry, and depreffed by the narrow notions of 
the times. Their writings fhew, that they knew not how to 
imitate the beauties of the ancient claffics. Exulting in an ex- 
clafive privilege, they certainly did not fee the folid and popular 
ufe of thefe ftudies: at leaft they did not chufe, or would not 
venture, to communicate them to the people, who on the other 
hand were not prepared to receive them. Any attempts of that 
kind, for want of affiftances which did not then exift, mutt 
have been premature; and thefe lights were too feeble to diffi- 
pate the univerfal darknefs The writers who firft appeared 
after Rome was ravaged bythe Goths, fuch as Boethius, Pru- 
dentius, Orofius, Fortunatius, and Sedulius, and who naturally, 
from.that circumftance, and becaufe they were Chriftians, came 
into vogue at that period, ftill continued in the hands of com- 
mon readers, and iuperfeded the great originals. In the early 
ages of Chrittianity a ftrange opinion prevailed, in conformity 
to which Arnobius compofed his celebrated book againf the 
gentile fuperftitions, that pagan authors were calculated to cor- 
rupt the pure theology of the gofpel. The prejudice how- 
ever remained, when even the fufpicions of the danger were 
removed.’ 


‘To the honour of cardinal Wolfey, it muft be acknowledged 
that he was one of the moft zealous promoters of learning in 
the age in which he lived. Befides eftablifhing a fchool at 
Ipfwich, which rivalled thofe of Wiachefter and Eton, he 
‘founded two profeflorfhips at Oxford, one for rhetoric and hu- 
manity, and the other for the Greek language, both. which 
he endowed with ample falaries. Neither at Oxford nor Cam- 
bridge, however, was the attempt to introduce polite literature 


at firft attended with fuccefs; and fo ftrong was the prejudice 
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in favour of the fcholaftic mode of education, which had hi- 
therto been taught, that when Erafmus expounded the Greek 
Grammar in the latter ‘of thofe univerfities, he was not at- 
tended even by one ftudent. In the fubfequent quotation, 
Mr. Warton mentions the important events that arofe from the 
introduction of literature. 


‘ The enlarged conceptions acquired by the ftudy of the 
Greek and Roman writérs feem to have reftored to the human 
mind a free exertion of its native operations, and to have com- 
municated a certain fpirit of enterprize in examining every fub- 
ject: and at length to have releafed the intellectual capacity of 
mankind from that habitual fubje@tion, and that fervility to 
fyftem, which had hitherto prevented it from advancing any 
new principle, or adopting any new opinion. Hence, under 
the concurrent affiftance of a preparation of circumftances, all 
centering in the fame period, arofe the reformation of religion. 
But this defetion from the catholic communion, alienated 
the thoughts of the learned from thofe purfuits by which it was 
produced ; and diverted the ftudies of the moft accomplihhed 
{cholars, to inquiries into the practices and maxims of the pri- 
mitive ages, the nature of civil and ecclefiaftical jurifdiGion, 
the authority of {cripture and tradition, of popes, councils, 
and {choolmen ; topics, which men were not yet qualified to 
treat with any degree-of penetration, and on which the ideas of 
the times unenlightened by philofophy, or warped by prejudice 
and paflion, were not calculated to throw juft and rational il- 
luftrations When the bonds of fpiritual, unity were once 
broken, this feparation from an eftablifhed faith ended in a vae 
riety of fubordinate fects, each of which called’ forth its re- 
{peftive champions into the field of religious contention. The 
feveral princes of chriftendom were politically concerned in 
thefe difputes; and the courts in which poets and orators had 
been recently carefled and-rewarded, were now filled with that 
moft deplorable fpecies of philofophers, polemical metaphy- 
ficians. The public entry of Luther into Worms, when he had 
been {ummoned before the diet of that city, was equally fplen- 
did with that of the emperor Charles V. Rome in return, 
roufed from her deep repofe of ten centuries, was compelled to 
vindicate her infulted do@trines with reafoning and argument. 


_Tne profound inveftigations of Aquinas once more triumphed 


over the graces of the Ciceronian urbanity; and endlefs volumes 
were written on the expediency of auricular confeflion, and the 
exiflence of purgatory. ‘Thus the caufe of polite literature was 


- for a while abandoned; while the nobleft abilities of Europe 


were wafted in theological fpeculation, and abforbed in the 
abyfs of controverfy. Yet it mult not be forgotten, that wit 
and raillery, drawn from the fources of elegant erudition, were 
fometimes applied, and with the greateft fuccefs, in this im- 
portant difpuce. The lively colloquies of Exsafmus, which ex- 
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pofed the fuperftitious practices of the Papifts, with much hu 
mour, and in pure Latinity, made more Proteftacts than the 
ten tomes of John Ca:vin. A work of ridicule was now a ncw 
attempt: and it fhould be here obferved, ro the honour of 
Erafmus, that he ‘was the firft of the literary reformers who tried 
that fpecies of compofition, at leaft with any degree of popu- 
larity The polite ichelars of Italy had no notion that the Ger- 
man theologiits were capable of making their readers laugh: 
they were now convinced of their miltake, and foon found that 
the German pleafantry prepared the way fora revolution, which 
proved of the molt ferious conie quence to Italy.’ 


Notwithftanding the encouragement afforded to learning by 
fome individuals, its advancement was far from keepihg pace 
with the reformation of religion in England. The {pirtt of fa- 
natacifm continuing for along time to oppofe the progrefS of 
elegant literature ; nor does it appear that the ftudy of the 
claflics produced any refinement of the national iafte, till after 
the reign of Elizabeth. 


* But it remains, fays our author, to bring home, and to 
apply, this change in the fentiments of mankind, to our main 
fubje&ts. The cuftoms, inftitutions, traditions, and religion, 
of the middie ages, were favourable to poetry. Their pageants, 
proceflions, f{pectacles, and ceremonies, were friendly to imagery, 
to perfonification and allegory. Igno.aace aud fuperftition, fo 
Oppofite to the real interefts of human focicty, are the parents 
of imagination. The very devotion of the Gothic times was ro- 
mantic, ‘The catholic worfhip, befides that its numerous ex- 
terior appendages were of a pitturefque and even ofa poetical 
nature, difpofed the mind to a ftaie of deception, and encou- 
raged, or rather authorifed, every fpecies of credulity: its 
wiions, miracles, and legends, propagated a general propenfity 
to the marvellous, aid ftrengthened the belief of fpectres, de- 
mons, witches, and incantations, Thefe illufions were height- 
ened by churches of a wonderful m:chanifm, and conftruéted on 
fuch principles of inexplicable architecture as had a tendency 
to imprefs the fou! with every falfe feniation of religious fear. 
The favage pomp and the capricious heroifm of the baronial 
manners, were replete with incident, adventure, and enterprife ; 
and the intractable genius of the feudal policy, held forth thofe 
irregularities of conduct, difcordancies of intereft, and diflimi- 
Jaricies of fituation, that framed rich materials for the minftrel- 
mufe, The tacit compact of fafhion, which promotes civility 
by diffufing hibits of uniformity, and therefore deftroys pecu- 
liarities of charaéter and fituation, had not yet operated upon 
life: nor had domeftic convenience abolifhed unweildy magni- 
‘ficence, Literature, and a better fenfe of things, not only ba- 
nifhed thefe barbarities, but fuperfeded the mode of compofition 
which was formed upon them, Romantic poetry gave way to 
the force of seafon and inquiry ; as its own inchanted palaces 
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and gardens inftantaneoufly vanifhed, when the Chriftian cham- 
pion difplayed the thield of truth, and baffled the charm of the 
necromancer. The ftudy of the claffics, together with a colder 
magic and a tamer mythology, introduced method into compo- 
fition: and the univerfal ambition of rivalling thofe new pat- 
terns of excellence, the faulrlefs models of Greece and Rome, 
produced that bane of invention, ‘mitatica. Erudition was made 
to act upon genius, Fancy was weakened by reflefion and phi- 
lofophy. The fafhion of treating every thing fcientifically, ap- 
plied fpecu'ation and theory to the arts of writing. Judgment 
was advanced above imagination, and rules of criticifm were 
eftablithed. The brave eccentricities of: original genius, and 
the daring hardinefs of native thought, were intimidated by 
metaphyfical fentiments of perfe&tion and refinement. Setting 
afide the confideration of the more folid advantages, which are 
obvious, and are nor the diftinét obje& of our contemplation 
at prefent, the lover of true poetry will afk, what have we 
gained by this revolution? It may be anfwered, much good 
fenfe, good tafte, and good criticifm.- Bur, in the mean time, 
we have loft a fet of manners, and a fyftem of machinery, 
more fuitable to the purpofes of poetry, than thofe which have 
been adopted in their place. We have parted with extravan- 
cies that are above propriety, with incredibilities that are more 
acceptable than truth, and with fictions that are more valuable 
than reality.’ 


Mr. Warton has fubjoined to this Hiftory various emen- 
dations and additions, refpe&ing not only the prefent but the 
preceding volume, From thofe we fhail fele& the farther ar- 
guments which he advances, towards proving that the poems 
publifhed under the name of Rowlie, are the forgery of Chat. 
terton, the young man by whom they are faid to have been 
difcovered. The following quotation, therefore, is a fupple- 
ment to this fubjeét. 


‘ Thofe who have been converfant in the works even of the 
beft of our old Englifh poets, well know, that one of their 
leading characteriftics is inequality. In thefe writers, {plendid 
defcriptions, Ornamental comparifons, poetical images, and 
itriking thoughts, occur but rarely: for many pages together, . 
they are tedious, profaic, and uninterefting. On the contrary, 
the poems before us are every where fupported : they are through- 
out, poetical and animated. ‘They have no imbecillities of ftyle 
or fentiment. Ourold Englith bards abound in unnatural con- 
ceptions, ftrange imaginations, and even the moft ridiculous ab- 
furdities, Bat Rowlie’s poems prefent us with no incongruous. 
combinations, no mixture ef manners, inftitutions, cuftoms, 
and characters.. They appear to have been compoted after ideas 
of difcrimination had taken place; and when even common 
wiisers had begun to conceive, on moft fubje&s, with precifion 
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and proprietye ‘There are indeed, in the Battle of Haftings, 
fome great anachronifms ; and praétices are mentioned which 
did not exift till afterwards, But thefe are fuch inconfiftencies, 
as procceded from fraud as well as ignorance: they are fuch as 
no old poet could have poffibly fallen into, and which only be- 
tray an unkkilful imitation of ancient manners. The verfes of 
Lydgate and his immediate fucceffors are often rugged and un- 
mufical ; but Rowlie’s poetry fuftains one uniform tone of har- 
mony; and, if we brufh away the afperities of the antiquated 
fpelling, conveys its cultivated imagery in a polifhed and agree- 
able ftrain of verfification. Chatterton feems to have thought, 
that the diftinétion of old from modern poetry confified only in 
the ufe of old words. In counterfeiting the coins of a rude age, 
he did not forget the ufual application of an artificial ruft: but 
this difguife was not fufficient to conceal the elegance of the 
workmanthip : 

‘ The Battle of Haflings, juft mentioned, might be proved 
to be a palpable forgery for many other reafons. It is faid to 
be tranflated from the Saxon of Turgot, But Turgot died in 
yoig, and the battle of Haflings was fought in 1066. We 
will, however, allow, that Turgot lived in the reign of the Con- 
queror. But, on that fuppofition, is it not extraordinary, that 
a cotemporary writer fhould mention no circumftances of this 
action which we cid not know before, and which are not to be 
found in Malmfbury, Ordericus Vitalis, and other ancient chro- 
niclers? Efpecial y as Turgot’s defcription of this battle was 
profefiedly a detached and feparate performance, and at leatt, 
on that account, would be, minute and circumftantial. An 
original and a cotemporary writer, defcribing this battle, would 
not only have told us fomething new, but would otherwife have 
been full of particularities, The poet before us dwells on inci- 
dents common to all battles, and fuch as were eafily to be had 
from Pope’s Homer.. We may add, that this piece not only dee 
teéts itfelf, but cemonflrates the fpurioufnefs of all the ref. 
Chatterton himfelf allowed the firft part of it to bea forgery of 
his own. ‘The fecond part, from what has been faid, céuld not 
.be genuine, And he who could write the fecond part was 
able to write every line in the whole-colleétion. But while I 
am {peaking of this poem, I cannot help expofing the futility 
of an argument which has been brought as a degifive evidence 
of its originality. It is urged, that the names of the chiefs 
who accompanied the Conqueror, correfpond with the Roll of 
Battle-Abbey. Asif a modern forger could not have feen this 
venerable record. But, unfortunately, it is printed in Hol- 
Jinfhead’s Chronicle. 

* It is faid that Chatterton, on account of his youth and edu- 
cation, could not write thefe poems. This may be true; but 
it is no proof that they are not forged. Who was their author, 
on the hypothefis that Rowlie was not, is a new and another 
guciiion, Jam, however, of opinion that it was Chatterton. 
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For if we attend only to fome of the pieces now extant in a pe- 
riodical magazine, which he publifhed under his own fignature, 
and which are confeffediy of his compofition, to his letters now 
remaining in manufcript, and to the teftimony of thofe that were 
acquainted with his converfation, he will appear to have been 
a fingular inftance of a prematurity of abilities; to haveacquired 
a ftore of general information far exceeding his years, and to 
have pcffeffed that comprehenfion of mind, and aétivity of ua- 
derftanding, which predominated over his fituations in. life, 
and his opportunities of inftru€tion. Some of his publications 
in the magazines difcover alfo his propenfity to forgery, and 
more particularly in the walk of ancient manners, which feem 
greatly to have ftruck his imagination, Thefe, among others, 
are Ethelgar, a Saxon Poem in profe; Kenrick, tranflated from 
the Saxon; Cerdich,-tranflated from the Saxon; Codred Cro- 
van, a Poem, compofed by Dothnel Syrric, king of the ifle of 
Man; the Hirlas, compofed by Blythyn, prince of North Wales; 
Gothmund, tranflated from the Saxon; Anecdote of Chaucer, 
and of the Antiquity of Chriftmas Games. The latter piece, 
in which he quotes a regifter of Keinfham nunnery, which was 
@ priory of black canons, and advances many imaginary fatts, 
ftrongly fhews his track of reading, and his fondnefs for anti- 
quarian imagery. In this monthly collection he inferted ideal 
drawings of fix atchievements of Saxon heraldry, of an inedited 
coin of queen Sexburgeo, wife of king Kinewalch, and of aSaxon 
amulet; with explanations equally fantaftic and arbitrary. From 
Rowlie’s pretended parchments he produced feveral heraldic de- 
lineations. He alfo exhibited a draught by Rowlie of Briftol 
¢aftle in its perfe& ftate. I very much doubt if this fortrefs was 
not almoft totally ruinous in the reign of EdwardIV. This 
draught, however, was that of an edifice evidently fictitious. It 
was exceedingly ingenioys ; but it was the reprefentation of a 
_ building which never exifted, in a capricious and affected ftyle 
of Gothic archite€&ture, reducible to no period or fyitem. 

‘ To the whole that is here fuggeited on this fubjeét, let us 
add Chatterton’s inducements and qualifications for forging 
thefe poems, arifing from his character, and way of living. He 
was an adventurer, a profeffed hi:eling in the trade of literature, 
full of projects and inventions, artful, enterprifing, unprincipled, 
ind:gent, and compelled to fubfift by expedients.’ 


We cannot conclude our account of this volume without ob- 
ferving, that it abounds, like the former, in judicious obferv- 
ations, and fully evinces the great induftry, as well as good 
tafte of the author. Mr. Warton’ has now purfued his fubjeét 


to the end of the fixteenth century ; and from the next volume, ' 


which will treat of the moft interefting period of Englifh poetry, 
we have reafon to expe& uncommon pleafure, 
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Strifures, critical and fentimental, on 'Thomfon’s Scafens; awith 
Hints and Obfervations on Collateral Subje@s. By J. More. 
Svo. 45. Richardfon ard Urquhart. 


UR criticifm of this performance fhall begin with what is 
prefixed to the performance itfelf, that our readers may 
fee what the author intended it to be, 


* Thefe Striftures are not a tedious detail of common-place re- 
mark, mere verbal annotations, various readings, or imitations 
of different writers either in thought or expreflion. This, and 
every other fort of literary parade, the author chearfully fore- 
goes, for what may be called moral or /entimencal criticifm. He 
wifhes, with his author, to addrefs the heart rather than the 
fancy, to connect fpeculation with life, and to mingle inftruc- 
tion with amufement. This important objeét he purfues not 
without a confiderable fhare of difidence and folicitude. His 
obfervations, however apparently excentric, are all lefs or more 
eonnected with the fubject. The chapter on the Ufe and Abufe 
of Criticifm was originally delivered to a private fociety of 
friends on the queftion, Whether the Editors and Commentators 
of Homer and Shakefpeare, had done thefe writers any real fer- 
vice? and, though containing fome bold expreffions, is now 
publifhed without any material alteration, rather as an apology 
for the author’s own manner, than any intentional attack on 
that of others.’ , 


That thefe StriGures are mot a tedious detail of common-place re~° 
mark, the author very gravely affures us.—That the criticifm 
may be very moral or /entimental is very pofible, without its -be- 
ing either entertaining or amufing —that his obfervations may 
be alfo all lefs or more connected with the fubjec? we do not deny ; 
_ becaufe all obfervations upon all fubjeéts are,’ we believe, more 
or lefs conneGed with them, ! 
_ Our author appears to us ambitious of doing-what Job (the 
only man, except a Reviewer, who could have patience to read 
this book) wifhed his esemy had done—of writing a beok. And 
a book we have confeffedly of 27g o&avo pages !—but it 
fhould not be called Stri€tures upon Thomfon’s Seafons$ ex- 
cept indeed one book fhould be faid to contain ftriftures upon 
another, becaufe it is true that it contains more quotations 
from the performance which it pretends to ftricture, than from 
any other. 

That merit, of which this writer feems moft defirous, the 
merit of being fentimental, moft ambitiou/ly fentimental, we are 
extremely ready to allow him—other praife, except the praife 
of having read our beft authors and of pofiefling a good me- 
mory, it that be a merit,~we cannot think him to deferve. 
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One thing is certain,—that he who fits down to put together 
critical firi@ures, fhould at leaft be careful his own ftriures 
are-not left open to the moft common criticifm. A point in 
which we fincerely wifh our critic had been careful, both for 
his own fake, and for ours—fince it is our defire, at all times, 
to point out beauties, rather than faults.’ But, where an au- 
thor is obftinate in affording us none of the former, our duty 
obliges us to notice the latrer. In this whole volume they are 
numerous, Grammar, ftyle, metaphor, language, tafte, 
common fenfe, have all their feparate charges, and frequently 
heavy ones, againft their common enemy. Fearful odds for 
a fingle author! But he fhould not have entered the lifts againfk 
fuch foes. 

As we have not been fortunate enough to difcover any pak 
fage in this volume, the perufal of which would afford our read- 
ers any fatisfaction or improvement, we fhall lay before them a 
few extraéts, as {fpecimens of the ridiculous, 

Of Gray’s famous Elegy our critic obferves, ‘ the fcene lies 
in a church-yard, and his mufe, the native feat of tendernefs 
and fublimity, lifts up her voice among the dead, and warbles 
in the moft majeftic and melancholy tones.’ This may be a 
Jentimental ftridure perhaps, but to make common fenfe of it 
is much beyond our abilities —‘ We diflike moft, if not all 
things, in proportion as we know them.’ Whether this may 
pafs for an axiom we have fome doubt; but to this gentle- 
man’s work we have found it ftri€ly applicable.—* Pope calls 
fome of the poetry of his times, proje run made: moft of ours 
is at beft bot prattle, or fuftian in manacles.’? Fuffian in ma- 
nacles does not give us any particular idea, we muft confefs; 
nor do we guels the author’s meaning. If this gentleman’s 
profe can lay any claim to the madnefs of poetry, it is only, 
as Junius finely fays, to ‘the melancholy madnefs of it, 
without the infpiration. *—* Genius is a fpecies of enthufiafm, 
which none but a genius comprehends’—Aod this a fpecies of 
definition which none but a genius underitands.—* Thomfon 
has many equals and many fuperiors; though none of thefe, 
feemed the walk, for which nature chiefly defigned him.’ We 
will defy Genius herfelf, even with the affiftance of this au- 
thor’s ftrictures, as well fentimental as moral, to comprehend 
how any of her children can be called any kind of wa.——~ 
We fele& thefe extraG@s juft as they occur in (what our duty 
has obliged us to bear) the perufal of the book before us, The 
fecond chapter begins with this paflage.. 


* The beft, and perhaps the only proper ufe of criticifm, is 
the profcription of bad authors, W716 thefe, every walk of li- 
terature {warms, and every claflical prodution is pillaged. In 
deed, 
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deed, the moment the art of writing is folely engroffed by the 
vulgar, it becomes contemptible. Nor are they lefs pernicious 
In all the departments of tafte and fcience, than thé moft 
noxious vermin to the fruits of the ground. For it is not every 
one who is teafed with the itch of fcribbling—it is not every 
dunce whofe heart dounces with felf-conceit—it is not every pe- 
dant. who has loitered away his days in a college, among boys, 
books, and bufts [Aappy alliteration /], that has a right to af- - 
fume a tone of decifion, and prefcribe for the taftes and feel- 
ings of mankind. But vanity, the dupe of every mean and 
mercenary impulfe, ftrutsin every likenefs, and proflitutes every 
character. And this is the great fountain, whence all thofe 
ftreams of dulvefs originate, which anavoidably deluge foeiety 
with a torrent of abfurd writing, and thinking, of falfe phi- 
lofochy, and fyftematic nonfenfe.’ 

We cannot but think its author would do well to attend to 
this paragraph. Fas ef et ab bofte doceri; fo an author may 
certainly learn from himfelf. The intelligible part of the dcc- 
trine is good, and the unintelligible part of it he who delivered 
it may perhips underftand.—* Wounded pride is incurable, 
and difappointment is perhaps the only crime which an afpiring 
mind can never thoroughly forgive. This however, like mott 
other inordinate affections, generally overfhoots its mark, but 
never fo effeQuaily as when it borrows the crutches of Dulnefs, 
and becomes infamous, folcly by grafping at Fame.’ Dulnefs 
‘appears to have another. pair of crutches, befide thofe which 
fhe lends to this fame inordinate affe&tion. We with fhe had 
never Jent this gentleman her crutches, or that he would re- 
turn them.——‘ Trouble not yourfelves circumferibing the 
movemunts of my affeGions;’ but we muft trouble ourfilves 
to maik this gentleman’s inattention to grammar, or igno- 
ance of it: and that, without regarding his convenient po- 
fition in another place, where he fays, * fo capricious is the 
tafte of the public, that others will always read, though you’ 
(i e, men of erudition and fcience) ‘ fhould always rail.’ Al- 
literation is a mighty favourite with our author; and we are 
of opinion. we fhould never have feen this fentence if read and 
railhad not begun moft fortunately with the fame letier, ‘ The 
poct perifhing pageantry of popular applaule,’ * predacious 
creatures who prowl,’ and * petrifying paradoxes,’ are happy 
imitations of the famous alliterative poem Pagra porcorum.—~ 
Thomfon’s mufe needs not blufh to be feen ‘ flying on the 
wings of winter through the frozen territories of the polar — 
circle ;? but we can never believe that fhe ‘ peered over the 
horrors of that inh. fpitable region ;’ and * the. mountains of 
ice, which froft,’ very properly, ‘ piled up’ there, might juft 
as well have been fomething elfe, we think, as inflexib/ée,.—But 
we 
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‘we beg pardon! The mufe\s kept in countenance by the fun, 
whe is made prefently to ‘ peer through a watery fky :’ and 
we were clearly wrong in our criticifm, for peer can never be 
called a common or vulgar expreffion ; there certainly, to bor 
row our Critic’s /entimental ftyle, is (omething noble about it.— 
* His thoughts (Thomfon’s), which rarely expand around him, 
bear onward as it were in a ftraight Jine, in fo much, that all 
his collateral defcriptions, like the branches of a tree, either 
fpring fpontaneoufly, or are grafted with inimitable grace on’ 
—what, now, gentle reader? We know the impoflibility of 
your gueffing, in fo much, that we will dear onward in our quo- 
tation as it were in a ftraight line—* on whatever conftitutes the 
leading burden of his fong.’ After raifing our expeétation, it 
was not pretty to put us off at laft with the fail of an old 
fong. Out author, not content with inventing /entimental 
ftritures, exhibits his Che/terfeldian gardeners, who graft with 
inimitable grace; a qualification which would make a figure 
even in a modern advertifement.—‘ There is fomething fo 
meaning and fenrimental, fo very picturefque and homely in this 
defcription, that you cannot but indulge the quotation.’ 
There is fomething fo very fentimental, fo very familiar and 
homely in our author’s you, that he muft indulge this quo- 
tation. —* Here we have no over-ftraining, nothing far-fetch- 
ed, nothing lugged in at random.’ For this happy climax 
our author muft have ftudied fome time. ‘ The ftory 
of the man perifhing in fnow is, to fay the leaft, finely and 
feelingly told.” Here we might obferve that Thomfon was 
no teller of ftories. But we cannot think ‘ this accident -is 
the more natural and affecting, char it happens fo freqdently 
among thofe wild romantic hilis and defarts in the fouth of 
Scotland, where our poet was born.’ For ourfelves, the ac- 
cident does not affe&t us the more, becaufe it frequently hap= 
pens in a part of the world, where we had not the hoaour 
to be born; nor are we very folicitous to vifit that part of the 
world, in order to judge how far itis natural: could we indeed 
find any one of its numerous emigrants about to return, we do 
not know how far an agreeable companion in a poit-chaife 
might tempt us: but we have in vain made our applications at 
the office for travelling partners.—Our author growls at Dr. 
Johnfon’s remarks in his Scotch tour, which he calls ¢ fnarling 
remarks ;’ yet we cannot help preferring them to this gentle- 
man’s ‘ fentimental ftri€tures.’—* All the little potser and /u/s 
_ which ordinary minds make, is but an echo, which dies with 
the found that begets, or the fituation that occafions it.’ Is 
this a fentimental obferyation ?—The critic fays of his poet that 
he ‘ never indulges common-place remark, or wifhes to make 
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a profufion of fplendid phrafes compenfate the want of ideas.’ 

And again, ‘ his /iri@ures are never vague, never trite, never 
low.” Will the poet fay as much of his critic ? Weare afraid 
not.—*‘ Nota peep of the waters ever ftrike us, through the 
brakes of the woods, and the richeft fields, are every where 
buried ‘among the hedges and trees that line them.’ This 
paflage is correctly printed from the book, and is much at the 
fervice of thofe who underftand it. One thing we fhould pre- 
mife, that it is very common for this unnatural father of ftyle 
moft cruelly to marry a plural verb to a fingular noun —We 
cannot turn to the paflage at the moment, but we do not rea 
colle& that Thomfon ‘ figures his herds /olling on the bank of 
a fiream.’ It might be the attitude of the poet, but furely 
not of his cows/—* The very tone of his fentiments, and 
firu€iure of his thoughts, generally fet the minds of his readers 
@ moralizing.? We wifh they had never fet this gentleman a 
criticizing !—* Without what may be called’ (but what we do 
mot comprehend) ‘ a claffical firmnefs of difcrimination, the 
critic’s cenfures are at moft but the rath decifions of preju- 
dice, and his encomiums no more than the blind apotheofis 
of ignorance.’ Pity that fathers and critics never regard their 
own advice! It is rightly called giving advice. —‘ Indeed, mo- 
defiy, the infeparable handmaid of genius, may alfo be con- 
fidered as a veil, deftined by nature to fhroud her blemifhes.’ 
Indeed! Then if modefty be a veil that fhronds, fhe may alfo 
be a fhroud thet veils; but fhe is already a handmaid, and 
a handmaid, though fhe bring the veil when it is wanted, can 
hardly be called the veil itfelf.—* [have found it (Thomfon’s 
Seafons) in the hands of fhepherds, in the remoteft folitudes, 
who never faw another book, fave their Bible; and heard 
fome of its fineft pafiages repeated by clowns.” Thefe muft 
be the clowns and the fhepherds ‘ of the fouth of Scotland, 
where our poet was born.’ 





Felices, .fua fi bona norint, 
Agricole ! 


The library of the fhepherds will now be tanita we fup- 
pofe, by our author’s criticifms ; and the memory of the clowns 
firengthened by repeating them.—Paflages which accrued to 
me,’ muft certainly be an error of the prefs; but we wonder 
it did not occur to the eye.—*‘ Excellence is the offspring of en- 
thufiafm, on fome happy moments may be hit in any thing, 

but can be taught in nothing.’ We can divine no poflible er- 
ror of the prefs by which this paflage could be made thus 
unintelligible.---This gentleman, for the firft time, we be- 
lieve, makes ‘ rivers and openings emerge from the bowels of 
the earth.’ One criticifim may produce another criticifm, be 
tAis 
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this article plainly proves; but one opening does not often 
emerge from another opening. —‘ We may give over for want of 
patience.’ Indeed we have long withed to give over.—* The 
glaring blaze of luxury is an intoxicating fight ata diftance, 
Alas! it petrifes inftead of dilating the heart.’ Curious qua- 


lities thefe which our fentimental philofopher afcribes to a 
blaze 1 


‘ The pale band of forrow robs the gay creation of every fic- 
titious embellifhment, ai/ntangles the heart from thofe lufcious 
gulphs of luxury, into which it frequently plunges, diffolves the 


bewitching charm of pleafure, and deftroys the captivating 
powers of applaufe,’ 





This is a vafi deal for poor Sorrow, who is pak, and there- 
fore probably not quite well, to do with only one hand. 
N. B. The adjective vaff, which we have juft ufed, is agree- 
able to this gentleman’s * claffical firmnefs’ of expreflion ; for 
he affures us (p. 195) that ‘a land{fcape happily varied is wa/ily 
pleafing.’ But 

‘ The genuine pathetic confifts not either in fertility of 
thinking, or facility of fpeaking, in luxury of imagination, or 
volubility of tongue, but in acertain edge of thought anda pes 
_ culiar form of expreffion.’ 


Oh that we had but ‘ imbibed:at our leifure, from an inno- 
cent correfpondence with birds and—bufhes, that chafte fen- 
fidility, which may well be called the rudiments of love 1” 
Then might we relifh perhaps this gentleman’s /éatimental {tric- 
tures. — 


‘ The poor unfortunate delinquents (i, e. ruined women). are 
fo univerfally detefted and avoided, azd truth and falfehood fo 
artfully blended in their indictment, that wharewer they may in- 
cline, their vindication is utterly and fat eve precluded, Every 
thing that can mitigate the accufation is carefully fuppreffed, 
while a thoufand aggravating circumftances are fabricated, di- 
lated with minutent/s, and magnified with acrimony.’ 


We do not quote this to prove the badnefs of our critic’s 
heart, but of his language.—We cannot help obferving that in 
a paffage, which is quoted becaufe ‘ail the objeéts are ‘re- 
{pectively marked by a fcrupulous delineation of their {pecific 
qualities,’ we find the fpecific quality, which the /crupuious bard 
afcribes to peace, is whirene/ —* white peace’—crimfon wat, 
may convey fome idea; but how ewhze is ‘a ferupulous de- 
lineation of the {pecific qualilies’ of peace, we do not imme- 
diately difcover.— 


« jt hurts every feeling we poffef:, that fo many fine qualities 
as he is endowed with, fhould be thus wantonly abufed by thofe 
who 
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who ought to value them more highly, aud treat them more 
mercifully.”— 


It will not be eafy for any of our readers to guefs whom the 
critic means here.—No other perfonage, we affure them, than 
that ‘ mafterly creature’ the ftag; the defcription of whofe 
fate calls up all our gentle critic’s fentimental powers of 
Rricgture —Thomfon’s nightingale is ‘certainly a wonderful 
bird, yet we cannot allow thar fhe ‘ ai/clofes her forrows with 
inimitable energy.’ Het ftrains are more aatural. _ But energy is 
a great favourite with this writer.---Slander, though a bad 
perfon to cook up a ftory, as this critic would perhaps have 
written, does not /arda ftory, we believe, with the fouleft 
afperfions.—‘ But the more we dip into life, the deeper we fink 
into mifery.? There is a kind of jingle here in the fenfe, as 
well as the found, which feems to have pleafed our fentimental 
critic not a little. . 


* A-correfpondence with the author, feems therefore indif- 
penfible to the felicity and improvement of our natures.’ 


This paflage fhould be a memorandum to our critic, ne- 
ver to give one noun two references in the fame fentence; a 
_ very common fault with him. By author, is not meant Thom- 
fon, but God, 


¢ There is ftill one at the bead of affairs and fuperior to alt 
contingencies in whom my beft intereits are perfeétly fecure !” 





And from this paffage our critic fhould learn always to ac- 
commodate his language to his fubje€t. We afk any one of 
our. readers i: it did not immediately convey the idea of lord 
North, or feme other prime minifter? But our author meant 
the Divinity. The fentgnce is little lefs obf{cure where it ftands ; 
for we muft read fOusglines before we difcover who is at the 
bead of affairs. 

But, were we to extra all the ridiculous and abfurd paf- 
fages in this publication, our Review would contain as much of 
Mr. More’s criticifms, as, by dint of extraciing beautiful paf- 
fages, Mr. More’s criticifms contain of Thomfon’s Seafons.—}f 
the indifputable merit of Thomfon, as a defcriptive poet, 
did not reft on ftronger foundations than on this author’s 
moral fentimental ftri€tures, it would reft on fandy props 
indeed ! 

We have Mr. More’s own authority for obferving that © the 
encomiums of fome critics are no more than the blind apotheofis 
_of ignorance.’ 


Oé- 
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Objervations on the Means of exciting a Spirit of Natioual lndafirys 
chiefly intended to promote the Agriculture, Commerce, Manuface 


tnres, and Fifberies of Scotland. «By James Anderfon, » 420. 
185. in boards. Cadell. -[Concluded, from p. 35 4.) 


HAVING fhewn that Scotland is peculiarly well adapted for 

producing fine wool, and thence for cultivating the woollen 
manutaéture, Mr. Anderfon proceeds to point out a plan by 
wich thé breed of fheep’ and the quality of the wool, in that 
part of the itland, might be effe€tually improved. For this 
purpofe he propofes the eftablifhment of a fociety, which, by 
the dittribution of premiums defrayed by voluntary contri- 
bution, fhould excite the induftry of the people. To facili- 
tate the execution of fuch a defign, he fuggefts the propriety 
of dividing Scotland into four diftri&s, each of which fheuld 
be entitled to its own clafs of premiums ; and he [pecifies the 
regulations by which thofe ought to be condued. 

In the twelfth letter the author enters upon a_hiftoric_in~ 
veftigation relative to the Egglifh wool. He fhews that this 
produce was long in the higheit eftimation in Italy and the 
Netheriands, in the former of which it was more efteemed 
than Spanifh wool. He next takes a review of the wool-tradé 
and woollen manufacture of England from its origin to thé 
prefent time, difplaying the fleps by which it gradually at- 
tained to its higheft degree of perfe&tion under Elizabeth. Heé 
obferves, that in confequence of the law prohibiting the ex. 
portation of wool, which was enacted in the reign of Charles 
I], the price of wdol fell, and that the number of theep has 
thereby een much diminifhed. “The greateft fall of price, he 
farther remarks, has taken place with regard to fine wool, 
whence the improvement of the quality of wool has been neg- 
leéted, and the carcafe of the fheep become the principal ob- 
ject of the farmer’s attention. In proportion as the fine wook 
feli in the market, the price of the coarfe wool,, and the ma- 
nufactures for the poor, rather increafed ; and the fine wool: 
thus gradually difappearing in England, it became neceflary 
to import and manufaQure Spanith wool. 

From thefe confiderations Mr. Anderfon accounts for the 
lofs of that fuperiority with regard to the woollen manufac- 
ture which Britain’ énjoyed over other nations in the days of 
Elizabeth, and he is of opinion that the only way to recover 
cur former eminence is by rearing fine wool in Scotland. The 
baneful effects of the law prohibiting the exportation of wool 
he farther evinces by its giving rife to the ouling trade, or the 
fmugegling of wool from England and Ireland. It is com- 
puted, that 800,000 facks of woo] are thus annually carried 
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out of thefe kingdoms to France, at a price much below what 
might be obtained, were the exportation of it permitted on 
the ancient footing. A circumftance of fo much importance 
to the woollen manufa€tures of Britain certainly calls aloud 
for the moft ferious attention of the legiflature. 

In the thirteenth letter the ingenious author profecutes fe- 
veral inquiries relative to thofe caufes which have an in- 
fluence on manufactures; and he particularly reprobates the 
pernicious tendency of paper money. He fhews that a coun- 
try in Which money is fearce, and therefore of great value, 
enjoys many advantages, for carrying on manufactures, over 
another where the quantity in circulation is far more confider- 
able, and where the neceflaries of life bear a price proportion- 
ably high. On this account he confiders the northern parts of 
Scotland as more favourable for manufadlures than any part 
of England, , 

In the courfe of thefe inveftigations, Mr. Anderfon takes 
occafion. to difplay the good effe&ts which have refulted from 
the corn-laws in England; fhewing at the fame time, that 
the corn-laws in Scotland are prejudicial to agriculture ; and 
that a new fyftem of policy ought to be introduced, which 
might preferve grain as much as poffible at the medium 

rice. 

In a Poftfcript to the Letter Mr. Anderfon examines the ob- 
jections brought by Dr. Smith againft the bounty on export- 
ation of corn in England. Our,author contends, that the 
bounty does not, as the dottor alledges, raife the price of corn 
higher than it naturally would be, both in years of plenty and 
thofe of fcarcity ; but only prevents it from falling immode- 
rately low in the one cafe, or rifing exceflively high in the 
other. A variety of interefting inquiries relative to other prin- 
ciples advanced by Dr. Smith, occur in this part of the vo- 
lume, where the author difcovers great force of reafoning, il- 
luftrated by ftriking examples. 

In the fourteenth letter Mr. Anderfon precludes any ob- 
jeions which might be urged on the part of England, againft 
the eftablifhing the woollen manufa&ture in Scotland. He ob- 
ferves that America has been too much encouraged, and Scot- 
land neglected, for fome time paft; and that the trade to 
Scotland has been more beneficial to England for a century 
paft, than that to America. As the latter of thofe aflertions 
may appear a litile extraordinary, we fhall prefent our readers 
_ with the facts by which it is fupported. 


‘ It is ufually computed, that there are not Jefs than two mil- 
liqns of inhabitants in Scotland ;—and it appears, that at the 


higheft computation that has yet been made, that of Mr. Burke 
in 
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in the houfe of commons, the Britifh fubjéé&ts in North America 
only amount to about one million eight handred thoufand.— 
At the beginning of the laft war, the beft caleulation that 
could be made, did not make them to amount at the higheft to 
one million ; fo that.I conclude the laft account is probably 
overcharged. But, not to dwell on thefe minutia, it will be 
readily allowed, that the number of Britith fubjegts in Ame- 
rica fince the union, could not, at a medium of all the years, 
be near one million ;——fo that the inhabitants of Scotland have 
been, during all that period, more-than double of that of the 
Americans, 

¢ If then Scotland has contained double the number of inha- 
bitants that America has contained of Britifh fubjeéts in that pe- 
riod, it will follow, that fhe has confumed more of the manu- 
faftures of England than America has done, if it fhall appear 
that each perfon in general daily ufes as great a proportion. of 
thefe manufactures in the one country as inthe other, This 
will beft appear by taking a general view of the Englifh manu- 
faGtures confumed by each. 

‘ Scotland takes from England, 
¢ Cloths broad and narrow,—with which all but the lower 
ranks of people are conftantly cloathed,—dufflés,—freezes,—= 
blankets,—flannels,—ferges,—pirpets, &c. to a great amount; 

« Worfteds,—camblets,—crapes,— poplins, —dorfeteens, ——« 
brilliants,—mankies, —fhalloons,—durants,—temmies, &c. worn 
by every woman, and all from England : 

‘ Hats, fine and coarfe,—entirely from England, till of late 
that fome of the coarfer forts have begun to be manufactured 
here : hl 

‘ Silks,—vwelvets,—velverets, &c. to a great amount, none of 
which have hitherto been manufactured in Scotland: . 

‘ Silk gauzes,—laces,—ribbons,—hofe,—gloves, and other 
haberdafhery wares, whofe names I know not, to a very great 
amount : 7 

‘ Muflins plain and ftriped,—Indian chints,—painted callicoes, 
—handkerchiefs,— Manchefter cottons,—fuftians, &c. 

© Sewitig worfteds,—ditto filks,—Grogram hair,—buttons,—= 
tapes,—thread-lace, &c. 

© Cutlery wares of all forts, —buckles, — jewels, ——toys and 
trinkets from Sheffield and Birmingham, &c. to an exceeding 

reat amount: 

‘ Needles, —pins;—wire,—and manufactures of wire of every 
fort ; 

‘ Porcelain,—white and cream-coloured ftone,—chry ftal glaffess, 
~-window-glafs,—mirrors; &c. 

‘ Tin plates,—plate iron,—copper and brafs ; sige: 

* Tea,—coffee,—fagars,—rum,—rice,—fago, Sc. which, al- 
though not immediately the produce of England, are all pur 
thafed with Englith commodities ; 


Pte. 2 | ¢ Hops, 
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¢ Hops, — madder,— liquorice, — faffron, —dying-fluffs, and 
drugs : 

Ale of different forts,—but efpecially porter, to a moft 
fhameful amount : : ; ; 

‘ Befides near one fourth part of the rents of Scotland, com- 
puted to be ufually fpent in England ; which article alone, at 
the moft moderate eftimation, may be computed at a medium to 
amount to between four and five hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling. 

‘ In return,—England takes from Scotland, 

‘ A {mall quantity of linen,—and fome linen threads; all of 
which are manufaétured of foreign materials : 

¢ Freth and pickled falmon,—for the London market only : 

* A very fmall quantity of herrings : 

- © A few dozens of worfted hofe from Aberdeen : 

* Highland cattle,—the only article of value in the export 
from Scotland to England : 

* Befides the money that is fpent by Englifh youth at the fe- 
veral univerfities of Scotland. 

‘ I have not pretended to eftimate the amount of thefe feveral 
articles, as any thing I could offer on that head would be purely 
conjeCtural.—-But I imagine that either the firft or the laff article 
in the Englifh lift would alone balance all the articles from 
Scotland, or nearly fo. 

* Any one who glances over this account, and obferves what 
a vaft proportion of the inhabitants of Scotland are conftantly 
clothed almoft entirely with one kind or other of thefe goods, 
and confiders how much of the other articles are daily con- 
fumed in every family, will readily allow, that an equal mum- 
ber of the inhabitants of North America, who hardly take any 
other articles from England but cloathing and hardwares, can- 
not confume more of Englifh manufactures than an equal num- 
ber of the Scots do; efpecially when he adverts, that in the po- 
pulous province of New England, they have for more than 
thirty years paft manufaétured as many coarfe cloths and hats, 
as ferve themfelves, and feveral of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. 

‘ From thefe premiffes I conclude, that the trade to Scotland 


has been more beneficial to England fince the union, than that 
to America has been.’ 


After taking a retrofpe&ive view, in the fubfequent letter, 
of the caufes which have prevented the progrefs of manufac- 
tures and ufeful arts in Scotland, the author points out the 
fieps that are neceffary to be taken for exciting a fpirit of in- 
duftry among the lower ranks of people; and he juftifies by 
the following arguments the plan of increafing the number of 
 fheep, and of eftablifhing the woollen manufacture in that part 
of Great Britain. 


¢ The 
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¢ The only obje&ion of feeming importance that occurs to me 
that could be made to rearing fheep in the Highlands of Scotland 
is, that there would not perhaps be a ready market for this en- 
creafed number of fheep, and that therefore their carcafes would 
become of little value to the farmer. 4 

‘ There is no room to doubt, that fhould the number of theep 
be very much augmented, the price of mutton would become 
lower in Scotland than itis at prefent,—But nature here, as in 
almoft every cafe when left to herfelf, provides a remedy along 
with the difeafe. . 

* On account of the high price of mutton in England for a 
century paft, the natives have been in the practice of rearing 
that {pecies of flock for themfelves.—But if, in confequence of 
the plan recommended, fheep fhould become very numerous in 
Scotland, it would foon be found that they could be bought 
cheaper in that country, and driven to England, than they 
could be reared there; in confequence of which, the breeding 
of fheep in England would be given up as an unprofitable 
trade, and the Englifh would depend upon Scotland in a great 
meafure for lean fheep, as they at prefent depend upon it for 
lean cattle.——This would open a great and growing market 
for fheep, which would become an important artiele of com- 
merce. 

‘ Icallit a growing market:—for as the Englifh farmers at 
prefent find it greatly their profit to bring their mutton as early 
to the fhambles as poffible, the -greateft part of their fheep are 
haftily fatted up, and flaughtered between one and two years 
old ; at which age the mutton is fo bad, as notto be eatable by 
any perfon who has ever been accuftomed to tafte ripe mutton. 
But as the wool would be an article of greater value to the Scots 
farmer in proportion to the carcafe, he would naturally keep his 
fheep to a greater age before he offered them to fale ; and as 
thefe would require to be afterwards fattened in England, they 
could hardly in any cafe be brought to the fhambles before they 
were of a proper age; and, by confequence, the mutton would 
be faperlatively excellent.—-It would be fome time before this 
would come to be generally known; but as that kind of mutton 
came gradually to be morecommon in the Englifh market, the 
inhabitants would perceive the difference, and prize it accord- 
ingly; which would bring it into fuch requeft, as to banith the 
prefent Englifh mutton aimoft entirely. For there is no room 
to doubt, that any perfon who has been once accuftomed to eat 
mutton of a proper age, would never be prevailed with to eat 
young mutton through choice any more.—This circumftance 
could not fail to give the Scots mutton fuch a vogue as to fe- 
cure for it a conftant and fteady market through all England. 

« On this account the demand for fheep to England would in 
a fhort time become much more confiderable, and much more, 
fieady, than it is at prefent for black cattle; becaufe the fu- 
periority of Scots mutton over Englith would be infinitely 
F f 3 greater 
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greater than that of Scots beef ever can be over Englith beef ; 
—A fuperiority which is perhaps in fome cafes at prefent more 
imaginary than real, and which undoubtedly might be eafily re- 
duced to nothing in a fhort time by‘a due attention to their 
breed of cattle, But the Englifh could never rival the Scots 
mutton, except by keeping their fheep toa proper age; whieh 
thev could not poffibly afford to do in the rich feeding counties 
of England. This, therefore, indicates another very manifeft 
- advantage that would accrue to Scotland in breeding fheep in- 
ftead of black cattle.’ 


The fixteenth letter treats of various other circumftances 
that have retarded improvement in Scotland, and of feveral 
regulations by which it might be increafed in profperity. 
This letter, with an Appendix containing fome papers relative 
to the fame fubje&t, concludes the volume, which we muft in 
juftice acknowledge to be one of the moft interefting and ju- 
dicious oeconomical produ€ions hitherto offered to the public, 
and which, on account of the great national advantages that 
it holds up to the view, is particularly entitled to the attention 
of all who wifh well to their country. 
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Mineralogia Cornubienfis; a Treatife on Minerals, Mines, and 
Mining. By W. Pryce. Folio. 2d, 25. in beards, White. 


FP HoUGH next to agriculture there. is hardly any art more : 


ufeful than than that of mining, it has hitherto never 
been cultivated with the attention which its importance re- 
quired. The publication therefore of a treatife in which it is 
fully delineated, cannot fail. of affording defirable information, 
as well as of gratifying curiofity, in regard toa fubje& fo 
much conneéted with philofophical difquifitions. To which 
we may add, that the author appears to be every way qua- 
lified for inveftigating not only the pra¢tical part of the art, 
but the theoretical principles that incidentally occur in the 

detail. | 
This work is divided into five books, and thefe fubdivided 
into chapters, The firft chapter treats of the origin and form- 
ation of metals and minerals, Whether metals are generated, 
or were all originally produced at the creation, has been long 
the fubje&t of controverfy among inquifitive naturalifts. The 
abettors of alchemy maintain that they proceed from a certain 
primum ens, or firft feed of metals, which, diffufing itfelf in 
the form of a yapour, changes the earth and juices with 
which it combines into a min¢ral fubftance, by means of a 
previous fermentation, According to the moft learned chemifts, 
: hows 
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however, this procefs has no exiftence in the mineral king- 
dom ; on which account the idea of the alchemifts correfponds 
more properly with the term effervefcence, an inteftine motion 
which different admixtures of mineral particles may momentarily 
excite, 

Others maintain that all metals and minerals were at firft 
created in the ftate in which they are found. The moft com- 
mon opinion among the miners in Cornwall is, that crude im- 
mature minerals do nourifh the ores with which they are in- 
termixed in the mines ; and that the minerals themfelves will, 
in procefs of time, be converted into ores productive of thofe 
metals to which they have the greateft affinity. The miners 
of the moft experience, however, feem to entertain a different 
Opinion on the fubje&, but they are not univerfally agreed. 
Mr. Pryce juftly obferves, that the moft plaufible reafons that 
can be advanced, are thofe which are neareft at hand, the 
moft obvious to our fenfes, and deduced from obfervation and 
experience. His own opinion on this curious fubje& being 
founded in a concurrence of thefe circumftances, we fhall lay it 
before our readers. 


‘ It is reafonable to conclude, that metals were made and im- 
planted in veins at or very foon after the creation of the world. 
Tin ore will peculiarly evince the juftnefs of this conclufion ; 
for it is frequently found, in its richeft and pureft ftate, in large 
fpots and bunches in blocks of ftone of the moft hardened con- 

ftence, fuch as granite, elvan, and the like, which have been 
above the furface’ever fince the firft induration of folids, have 
experienced no revolution, nor been water-charged with metal- 
lic particles, unlefs from the clouds of heaven. Perhaps it has 
been primarily fo with moft other metals, as their ufefulnefs was 
difcovered to man before the methods of inking deep into their 
proper niduffes were at all known. In other countries, where 
metals may be more generally diffufed, it has probably been 
found as I fay; and from the beginning, thefe metallic diftri- 
butions may have experienced a decay and alteration by the a¢tion 
of the different elements upon them, according to their fpecific 
induration or laxity. 

* Lhave before obferved, that metals are fubjeé& to a degree 
of fluctuation, in common with all matter; and that they ap- 
proach to, or recede from, their ultimate period, or degree of 
perfection, either quicker or flower, as they are of a greater or 
lefs folid and durable frame and conftitution. In favour of 
this opinion, it is found, that the ores of copper and lead, 
though rich and folid in nature, yet by a long infolation, or 
expofure to the fun and weather for fome years, lofe much of 
their metal: and alfo, that thofe mines which abound with a 
rich mature copper ore, do, near the furface, at leaft imme- 
diately over the body of the ore, commonly contain a ruft, tinc- 

f 4 ture, 
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ture, or fpume of copper, refembling verdigreafe; which feems 
to be an ore in a declining ftate, being elevated by an effer- 
vefcence in the bowels of the mine from that fulphureous body 
of ore which often lies under it, and to which it did belong at 
firft, and was united with it, till fome intervening caufe oc- 
cafioned fo vifible an alteration in the ore of one and the fame 
mine. 

* It feems to me that in every metal there is a peculiar mag- 
netifm, and an approximation of particles fui generis, by w hich 
its component principles are drawn and united together, parti- 
cularly the matters left by the decompofition of the waters 
paffing through the contiguous earth or ftrata, and depofited in 
, their proper nidus; till, by the accretion of more or lefs of its 
homogeneous particles, it may be denominated either rich or 

arren, 

‘ That ores, and even virgin metals, are or may be formed in 
this manner, feems manifeft from a method now in ufe, of ex- 
trating copper from waters ftrongly impregnated therewith ; 
jron which has lain fome time in fach water, is found on ex- 
amination to be greatly corroded, and to have copper formed in 
its flead, either adhering to the iron, or funk ta the bottom of 


the veffel, in form of ruft, and fometimes even in {mall grains. 


of a complete metallic appearance. 

‘ This copper and ruft on being fmelted with a redacing 

flux, fometimes produce above three-fourths of their weight 

ure metal, The water generally ufed for this purpofe is that 
which is left by lotions of black tin, intermixed with copper, 
after it has been calcined inthe proper furnace, eommonly called 
a burning-houfe, The copper contained in this water, is kept 
in folution by an acid; and this acid having a greater affinity 
with iron than with copper, on the immerfion of iron, quits 
the copper to join with the iron; by which means a precipi- 
tation enfues, in the manner juft mentioned. This procefs may 
at any time be evinced by the following experiment. Diflolve 
thin plates of copper in aqua-fortis, and you will have a clear 
liquor of a fine blue tinge: on applying to this thin plates of 
iron, the acid, quitting the copper, will precipitate it in the 
manner before defcribed, as copper would have done by filver, 
had it been firft diffolved in the menftruum; and as-fixed alkali 
will do by_the iron, after it has diflodged the copper. 

‘ Fiom this we may reafonably infer, that water, in its pafs 
fage through the earth to the principal fiffures, imbibes, toge- 
ther with the nathral acids and falts, the mineral and metailic 
particles, with which the diff-rent itrata are impregnated ; and 
mecting, in thof. fiffures, thatters which have nearer affinities 
with tne acid, of couric difengages it im whole or in part, from 
the mera!lic and mineral particles, which it had held diffolved ; 
and which, on being to aifengaged, by the natural attraction bes 
(ween its parts, forms different ores, more or lefs homogeneous, 

~~ and 
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and more or lefs rich, according to the different mixtures, which 
the acid had held diffolved, and the nidus in which it is de- 
pofited. The acid, now impregnated with a new matter, pafles 
on ; till meeting with fome other convenient nidus, it lodges in 
that, and thereby acquires a frefh impregnation, perhaps at laf 
totally unmetallic; or, for want of meeting with a proper nidus, 
appears at the furfaces weakly or ftrongly tinftured with thofe 
principles it had at laft imbibed. 

‘ By means of thefe acids, the miners are often put to an ex- 
traordinary expence for. brafs pumps inftead of iron; for many 
of the mines have water fo fully imbued with acid, that the iron 
working: pieces, in which the pifton of the pump works, will be 
entirely corroded therewith in fix months; and a great expence 
and lofs of time will be incurred, if ths pumps are not pre- 
vioufly furnifhed with brafs working pieces, as on them the 
acids, which are already faturated with kindred particles, have 
little effect. : 

‘ Thefe, I prefume, are plain demonftrations: whence it ap- 

ears, that gofian, which is an ochreous ftone, ruddy, and 
crumbling like the ruft of iron, much of which it really contains, 
is a proper nidus for moft kinds of metals and minerals ; iron 
having, even in this its mineral ftate, fo ftrong an affinity with 
the acids, as to decompofe them, when faturated with other 
metals, femi-metals, &c. on which decompofition, the preci- 
pitated matters become ores of different kinds, and even virgin 
metals, as before defcribed. 

‘ In Mr. Geller’s tables of affinity, zinc is indeed placed in 
the firft degree, and iron in the fecond ; but this, which refers 
only to their metailic fate, does not affect what I have above 
advanced of the mineral; yet, in the mineral, zinc is fcarce 
ever free from iron; the vaft quantities of black jack which 
this-county produces, being, by means of this mixture, rendered 
moftly unfit for ufe. 

« We have, indeed, feveral kinds of goffans, from the dif- 
ferent appearances of which, experienced miners form very ftrong 
and well grounded conjectures, of what they will produce when 
they come to be wrought.— 

« The different alterations of fubftance before defcribed, are 
deemed by fome a genuine tranfmutation: but they earry the 
argument too far, who fuppofe that minerals or metals are en- 
tirely changed from one kind to another, as mundick into cop- 
per; lead into filver, fiiver into gold, &c. For when metals or 
ores do once arrive to their utmoit perfe€tion, which probably 
they were endued with from the beginning, and which is always 
effential to them, though fubject to divers impediments and -e- 
volutions; it is not eafy then to conceive, how they can by any 
means aflume an entire alteration or renovation, fo as to be 
tranfmuted from one metal to another, by any degree of elabo- 
sation in the earth, pees, 


‘If 
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¢ If this tranfmutation was a fact in nature, from the divers 
alterations which we may reafonably fuppofe to happen in our 
foluble minerals, fuch as copper ore for inftance, we might ex- 

eé&t to meet with the moft perfe&t metals in our mines ; and our 
richeft tin mines, by the elaboration and melioration of them in 
the courfe of twothoufand years, might at this time be pro- 
duétive of gold and filver enough, to furnifh a fum ten thoufand 
times ten thoufand greater than our national debt. But the 
wifdom of God, for the benefit of his creatures, has ordained, 
that things of this kind fhould remain enfhrined in their own 
nature: and tin, though united by a diffeminated quantum-of 
gold, will not part with its noble cement, notwithftanding the 
chymical analyzations of an illiterate impoftor to extra&t a pound 
of gold from every block of tin. No, the goodnefs of Provi- 
dence has fixed unalterable limits to the perfeQiion of each par- 
ticular metal, to render the whole of greater fervice to man- 
kind; the inferior metals, iron efpecially, being of more general 
utility than gold, filver, and even precious ftones. 

« If it be faid, that the impurities of the earth in our mines, 
is the caufe that nature is debilitated and fruftrated in her endea- 
vours after tranfmutation ; it is anfwered, that, notwithftanding 
this impediment, fuch a long elaboration and maturation in the 
earth, in fo great a feries of years, would neceflarily and in- 
evitably exalt the bafe metals into fo high a degree of purity and 

oodnefs, that they would, by this time, be greatly enriched 
with gold or filver ; and though they contain ftones and earths 
of various colours and degrees of purity, yet there is no effential 
difference between them, from one containing a nobler metal 
than another; which would fcarcely be the cafe, without fome 
ftronger evidence of exaltation, notwithftanding all the oppo- 
fition that nature could meet with in the mines, provided the 
was endued with a power of converting the bafe metals into 
thofe of a faperior kind, : 

‘ We may likewife conclude from the premifes, that the Opi- 
nion of thofe, who hold that metals in the earth continue in 
the fame ftate as at firft, is erroneous; becaufe the migration 
and egrefs of metals and minerals, is obvious enough in the in- 
vefligation of mineral {paws or {prings.’ 

‘In the fecond chapter Mr. Pryce endeavours to confirm the 
foregoing theory by inveftigating the properties of water. He 
obferves that, next to fire, this element is the moft pene- 
trating of all bodies, and that it enters into the compofiticn of 
all animals, vegetables, and foffils; ferving, in the latter, as 
a vehicle to convey the acids, falts, and minute loofe particles 
of ore or metal they meet with, into their proper veins, where 
they are depofited by the decompofition of the acid, and at- 
tracted by the metals, minerals, or juices, to which they have 
the greateft affinity. But if thefe properties in the mines be 
weakened or deftroyed, the mineral] particles will be difunited, 
and 
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and carried off by the water into the contiguous ftrata, while 
other fubftances will by the fame vehicle be depofited in their 
room. That fuch a continual ‘percolation proceeds in the 
bowels of the earth is evident from the nature of mineral fpaws 
and fprings. The various medical effe&ts of thofe waters are 
univerfally known; but we believe many of our readers will 
be furprifed at being told, that at Redruth in Cornwall, where 
Mr. Pryce refides, the inhabitants, for all their culinary pur- 
pofes, ufe water procured from mineral fprings, and thofe 
even fuch as are of the moft deleterious nature. It is moftly 
taken up at the low floven, or tail of the adit, immediately 
where it difcharges from thofe mines which are not working; 
after having run half a mile or more over a bed of copper, 
mundick, and other kinds of mineral poifons. Though the 
mines of Pednandrea, and Huel-Sparnon, have been wrought 
ata confiderable depth by the power of three fire-engines, 
and have produced vaft quantities of tin, copper, mundick, 
and fome lead, yet when thofe mines are not working, and 
the water is clear, the people in the neighbourhood ufe it for 
all purpofes indifcriminately, without the leaft tinge, or the 
fmalleft incruftation upon their houfhold utenfils; and Mr. 

ryce farther informs us, that in twenty-four years acquaint- 
ance with the practice of medicine, he has not met with any one 
patient whofe diforder he could attribute to the moft trifling un- 
wholefomenefs in thofe waters. 

Mr. Pryce with great reafon afcribes this diverfity in 
the nature of waters obtained from mineral ftrata, to the 
decompofing quality of the goffan lodes. As a farther 
proof of this opinion, he obferves that feveral mines, 
whofe adits are:fo deep as to be under the goffany bed of 
ores, produce water fit for no other purpofe than driving mill 
or engine wheels; being palpably vitriolic to the tafte, par- 
ticularly at the mines of North-downs, Chace-water, and 
Huel-virgin. | 

From the confideration of fprings Mr. Pryce is led to mens 
tion their diftin&tion into temporary and perennial, concerning 
the caufe of the latter of which different opinions have been 
entertained. Our author obferves that Dr. Halley’s hypothefis, 
of their being produced by vapours, though the moft popular, 
is ftrongly oppofed by the inftance of Mr. Derham’s perennial 
fpring in the parifh of Upminfter, befides others in different 
parts ; and that thofe naturalifts who afcribe the origin of pe- 
rennial fprings to the ocean, have however not attempted to 
confirm their opinion by delivering any conjeéture concerning 
the manner in which the effect is produced, They have fup- 
pofed in general, that perpetual fprings derive their waters 
: from 
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from the fea ; by du&s and cavities running through the bowels 
of the earth, like veins and arteries in the human body ; but 
Mr. Pryce adds great plaufibility to the hypothefis, by fup- 
pofing that the fea ads asa hydraulic machine, forcing its 
waters from immenfe depths, through thofe cavities, to a con- 
fiderable inland diftance. 

Mr. Pryce informs us, that what gave birth to this conjec- 
ture, was the confideration of the Cafpian fea, as having no 
vilible outlet. He imagines that molt of thofe rivers which 
terminate in this grand refervoir, likewife derive their origin 
from it, and are forced, by the preffure of the atmofphere 
and the watery fluic, through fubterraneous channels to certain 
diftances, where they emerge in f{prings and fountains; and in- 
ereafing in their courfe by the acceffion of water from other 
duds, are {wollen to confiderable rivers of frefh water, which 
maintain the magnitude of the Cafpian in a uniform ftate. 
In favour of this opinion he remarks that the fprings near the 
fea coafts are generally found to be brackifh; an effeé that is 
probably occafioned by their vicinity to the fea, the waters of 
which have no: been filtrated through a fufficient body of 
earth, to render them quite frefh. Bui Mr. Pryce, it mutt 
be obferved, does not fuppofe, that all the rivers which empty 
theinfelves inte the Cafpian or any other fea, are derived from 
that particular fca into which they return ; and this opinion he 
illuftrates by feveral appofite inftances. | 

Mr. Pryce afterwards accounts in a very ingenious manner 
for fome obfervations relative to the water in mines, and for 
the abfence of falr water in thofe mines which are wrought 
under the fea. Refpedting the latter he thus delivers his fen- 
timents. 


© We have obferved a kind of flime or mucus upon fome ma- 
rine ftrata, which is fo glutinous as to fill up every pore and 
craany of the ‘rock that is covered with it. This glutinous 
flime, we take to be a marine foil or earth, for the vegetation 
of grafs, ore weed, and other fea plants ; the fea is replete with | 
it: every fhip at the end of a long voyage has her bottom co- 
vered with it, and a marine grafs vegetates therein, This vifcous 
matter thickens by degrees, as if purpofely defigned to hinder 
the water from penetrating into the earth; which it moft ef- 
fetually does, according to my judgment of the matter. Upon 
a rough beach, this flime may not be equally depofited, by means 
of the conftant fri€tion of rocky fragments under the action of 
the tide ; and other parts may be covered with loofe fand and 
pebbles, which afford no bed or reft for this foil. In fuch cafe, 
it penetrates through the furface, and finds a quiet depofitory, 
jn the {mall clefts and interftices of the Arata, below the — 
an 



























and aétion of ‘the fea; and in time, probably, incruftates and 
fills up thofe very minute fiffures, with a petrifative gluten, 
if it is at all charged with fuch principles : and we have neither 
theory or reafon to diffent from that opinion, as we think ic 
muft partake of every principle which is foluble by air, water, 
and fale.’ es : 


The third chapter treats of metals and minerals more im- 
mediately, andthe fluxes for affaying them. The author here 
difcovers an intimate acquaintance with his fubje&t; but this 
part of the work being chiefly technical, we fhall not enter 
upon any detail of its contents, 

The fecond book is alfo divided into three chapters, which 
treat of the Strata of the Earth, and the Fiffures in which 
Metals are found ; their direction, inclination, or underlie, &c. 
—Of the different kinds of Lodes in refpeé& of the Earth and 
Stones they contain,—How Lodes are difordered, interrupted, 
fractured, elevated, and deprefled, by the intervention of Crofsz 
Goffans, Flookans, Slides, Contras, &c. | 

The third book is. djvided into five chapters, the firft of 
which treats of the variqus ancient and modern Methods for 
Difcovery of Mines, &c. by Shoding, Cofteaning, &c. with fes 
veral curious Difquifitions, Obfervations, and Experiments, 
upon the Virtues and. Ufes of the Virgula Divinatoria—Upon 
Streaming, Dreffing, and Smelting of Stream-Tin ia the 
Blowing-Houfe or Blaft Furnace.—Of Bounds, and the Man. 
ner of taking a Set or Grant for Mining ; of finking Shafts, 
driving Adits, digging and raifing of Ores, drawing the Water, 
and working the Mines.—General Obfervations on Mines and 
the Management of them.—Of Damps in Mines, and of le. 
velling and dialling Mines, Adits, &c. 

The fourth book, which contains three chapters, is employed 
on the Method of Sampling aad Vanning of Tin-ftuff, and of 
the Stamping, Burning or Calcining, and Drefling the fame ; 
with the Manner of Dreffing the Leavings, Loobs, &c —Of 
various Manudations ufed in dreffing of Copper and Lead Ores, 
and fampling Copper Ores for Sale-—A Summary of the dreff- 
ing of Gold, Silver, and Semi-Metals, &c. 

The four chapters of book V. refpedtively treat of the Art 


of aflaying Ores and Minerals ;: defcribing the Utenfils and 


Fluxes for Aflaying —-Of Smelting of Copper Ores in the 
great Furnaces called Copper Works. — Of Smelting Tia 
Ore, or Black Tin, in the great Furnaces at the Smelting- 
Houfe —Of the Sale of Copper Ores; and of Black Tin at 
the Smelting. Houfe, and after it is fmelted and coined in 
Blocks, 


Sub. 
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Subjoined to the work is an Appendix, which treats of the 
gteat improvement in the fteam-fire engine by Mr. Watt ; and 
contains alfo an explanation of the idioms and terms. ufed by 
the Cornifh miners. The volume is furnifhed with feverab 
plates, and is doubtlefs the moft complete treatife on mining 
that has hitherto appeared. 


~~ 





A Treatife on the Situation, Manners, and Inhabitants of Germany 3 
and the Life of Agricola; dy C. Cornelius Tacitus: tranflated 

into Etrglith dy John Aikin, with copious Notes, and a Map of 
entient Germany. 8vo. 3s. 6¢. Johnfon. 


ap as ingenious tranflator publifhed a fmall volume in 1776, 
including the Life of Agricola, in Latin and Englifh, for 
the ufe of young ftudents; but having fince met with an ex- 
cellent edition of Tacitus, printed at Paris in 1771, in four 
volumes, 4to, by M. Brotier, he has been induced to improve 
his tranflation by a number of hiftotical and explanatory notes,. 
extracted from that edition, in order to render it ufeful to rea- 
ders of a higher clafs. With this view he has added another 
‘celebrated piece by the fame author, On the Manners of the 
Germans, which has ever been efteemed one of the moft va- 
luable relics of antiquity; and, by the courfe of events, has 
been rendered more important to modern times, than its au- 
thor probably expected; as he could fcarcely forefee, that. the 
government, policy, and manners, of the moft civilized parts 
of the globe were to originate from the woods and deferts of 
Germany. 

In this tra& Tacitus has given us a more accurate account 
of the ancient nations of Germany, than any other claffic 
writer. It is afferted by Lloyd, Voffius, Hankius, Fabricius, 
and others, that he was procurator of Gallia Belgica; and 
confequently, that he had feen the. places he has defcribed. 
This affertion is founded on the following paflage in Pliny’s 
Natural Hiftory : ¢ Invenimus in monumentis Salamine Eu-° 
thimenis filium in tria cubita triennio adoleviffe, inceffu tardum, 
fenfu hebetem ; & jam puberem faG@um voce robufta, abfump- 
tum) contraétione membrorum fubi:a, triennio circumaéto. 
{pfi nos pridem vidimus eadem fermé omnia, prater puberta- 
tem, in fiio Cornelii Taciti, equitis Romani, Belpice Gallia 
rationes procurantis.’ Lib. vii. cap. 46. 

But it is hardly probable, that this C. Tacitus was the celeé- 
brated hiftorian. Pliny himfelf informs us, that he wrote the 
fourteenth book of his Natural Hiftory, ninety years after the 


death: 
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death of Virgil *, that is, A.C. 73. He died in 79, and his 
nephew: fays, that.he himfelf was not at that time eighteen 
years of age: ‘ agebam duodevicefimum annam,’ Epift. vi. 
20, confequently, he was only twelve, when his uncle wrote 
the fourteenth book, and not fo old, when he wrote the {e- 
venth, from which the paflage in queftion is taken. Now 
the younger Pliny obferves, that Tacitus and himfelf were, 
‘ ztate propemodum zquales,’ nearly of the fame age, Epift. 
vii. 20. Suppofing then, that Tacitus was fix years older 
than his friend, that is, eighteen, it is almoft.impoffible,. that 
he fhould be the father of the remarkable youth above-men- 
tioned. In confirmation of this argument we may obferve, 
that Tacitus did not marry the daughter of Agricola till the 
year 78 +; and confequently, that he was not married when 
Pliny wrote the former part of his Natural Hiftory. We may 
therefore conclude, that.C. Tacitus, the procurator, was either 
the father of the hiftorian, or fome other perfon ; and that 
Voffius, and the other biographers, have mifapplied the fore- 
going quotation. Yet, notwithftanding this, Tacitus might 
have had many opportunities to vifit the countries he has de- 
fcribed, though not in the charaGer of procurator ; fince this 
treatife was not written before the fecond confulthip of Tra- 
jan, or the yearg8, as the author himfelf informs us, § 37. 
But from whatever fource Tacitus drew his information, he 
feems to have had a ftri& regard to truth ; for he concluded 
with faying, ‘ cetera jam fabulofa ;’ upon which the tranflator 
makes this remark : 

¢ It is with true judgment, that this excellent hiftorian for- 
bears to intermix fabulous narrations with the very interefting 
and inftruétive matter of this treatife, Such a mixture might 
have brought an impeachment on the fidelity of the account 
in general ; which, notwithftanding the fufpicions profeffed 
by fome critics, contains nothing but what is entirely confo- 
nant to truth and nature. Had Tacitus indulged his inven- 
tion in the defcription of German manners, is it probable, 
that he could have given fo juft a picture of the ftate of a 
people under fimilar circumftances, the favage tribes of North 
America, as we have feen them within the prefent century ? 
Is it likely, that his relations would have been fo admirably 
confirmed by the codes of law ftill extant of the feveral Ger- 
man nations; fuch as the Salic, Ripuary, Burgundian, Eng- 
lith, and Lombard? or that, after the Courfe of fo many cen- 





* Virgilii, 4 cujus obitu xc aguntar anni. Plin. xiv. 1. 

‘ + Conful egregie tum fpei filiam javeni mihi defpondit, ac poft 
confulatum collocavit. Vit. Agric. § 10, 
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turies, and the numerous changes of empire, the cuftoms» 
laws, and manners he defcribes, fhould ftill be traced in alt 
the various people of German derivation ? As long as the ori- 
ginal conftitution and jurifprudence of our own, and other 
European countries are ftudied, this treatife will be regarded 
as one of the moft precious and authentic monuments of hif- 
torical antiquity.’ 

It is well known, that the Saxons, the Angles, and the fates 
whofe pofterity have tranfufed themfelves over this ifland, 
and now compofe the great body of the nation, came from 
Germany, under the conduc of Hengift and Horfa, in the 
year 449. ‘The learned Mr. Sheringham fuppofes *, that the 
Saxons were a branch of the ancient Gete; who, coming 
under the condu& of Woden ‘from Sarmatia Afiatica, f{pread 
themfelves over the northern coaft_of Germany, from the 
Cherfonefus Cimbrica, to the banks of the Rhine; that they 
firft fettled in the country, which ‘Is now called Holitfatia, or 
Holftein ; that the place took its name from them ; Holtfatia, 
or Oltfatia, being called in the German language, Of Saxen, 
Old Saxony ; and the people, by their own writers, Eald Saxen, 
Old Saxons, in contradiftin&tion to thofe who came into Bri- 
tain. The name of Saxons is faid to be of later date than 
Tacitus ; and not to be found ‘in any writer before Ptolemy, 
who flourifhed about the year 150+. Some etymologifts de- 
rive the word from the Sace, others from Saexen, a fort of 
daggers, or crooked fwords, which they wore. 

The. Angles, probably of the fame origin, were the inhabi- 
tants of an adjoining diftri€t, nearer the Baltic, ftill called 
Anglen. Thus Ethelwerd, a Saxon writer of the 1oth cen-~ 
tury: * Anglia vetus fita eft inter Saxones & Giotos, habens 
oppidum capitale, quod fermone Saxonico Slefuuic nuncupa- 
tor; fecundum verd Danos, Haithaby : purer ove Britannia nunc 
Anglia appellatur, aflumens nomén victorum,’ Old England 
is fituated between the Saxons and the Giotes, having a capital 
city, which ts called in the Saxon tongue, Slefwic, and by the 
Danes Haithaby ; 3 and therefore Britain, taking its name from 
its conquerors, is now called England f. 

The Jutes were a neighbouring people, or another tribe of 
Saxons, fituated on the north fide of the Angles. They are 
by different writers called Getz, Giote, Gothi, Jetz, Jute, 
&c. The Cherfonefus Cimbrica has from them derived the 
name of Jutland. 


—-~ 


* De ‘Angi. Gent. Orig. c. 2. 


+ The Saxons are mentioned by Eutropius, Julian, and Am. 
Marcellinus, in the fourth century, 


} Ethelw.1.i. Bede Hilt, i. 5. 
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Thefe three bands ‘after their arrival in Britain, are men- 
tioned under the general appellation of Saxons, or Anglo- 
Saxons ; and as the Angles were probably the moft numerous, 
and poff<fied the moft extenfive territories in this ifland, the 
whole country, in procefs of time, acquired the name of Eng- 
land. ‘* The kings of the Angles and Saxons in 586, ‘a3 
Matthew of Weftminfter tells us*, agreed, that the ifland 


fhould not be called Britannia, from Brute, but Anglia, (or 


England) from the Angles.’ And Egbert, as Higden informs 


us f, * in a grand council affembled at Wiachefter, when he was- 


crowned king of all Britain, publifhed an edift, that all the 
Saxons and Jutes, from that day forwards, fhould be called 
Englifhmen, and the nation irfelf, England,’ 

If our anceltors then came from the northern parts of Gere 
many; if the inhabitants of thofe regions were of the fame 
original, the Geta, as Sheringham fuppoles ; or if they were 
collateral branches of any other ftock, it is evident, that there 
muft be a genera] agreement in their language, manners, cu& 
toms, laws, and religion. On this account the treatife of Ta- 


citus, which we have now before us, acquires’ additional ufe_ 


and importance to an Englifh reader. 

As we purpofe to give our readers a fpecimen of Mr. Aikin’s 
tranflation, we fhall choofe for that purpofe fome detached 
paffages, which contain an account of the mott confiderable 
Jaws and cuftoms of the ancient Germans, as they are collected 
by Mr. Selden in his learned treatife entitled, Jani Anglorum 
Facies altera. 

‘t On affairs of fmaller moment, the chiefs confult ; on thofe 
of greater importanct, the whole community; yet with this 
circumftance, that what is referred to the decifion of the peo- 
ple, is maturely difcufled by the chiefs. . . . Silence is pro- 

claimed 





* Communiter ftatuerunt, quatenus infula, non a Bruto Britan- 
nia, fed ab Anglis Anglia vocaretur; Flor, Hilt. an. 586.---The 
ftory of Bute is a notorious fable. 

+ Convocatis proceribus apud Wintoniam, ‘coronatus eft rex to- 
tius Britanniz ; ubi edictum fecit, ut ab illo die omnes Saxones & 
Juti vocarentur Angli, & Britannia Anglia vocaretur. Polych, am 
797- Alii, an. 800; al. 829, Camd. Brit. p.107. edit. 1600. 

{ De minoribus rebus principes confultant; de majoribus omnes: 
ita tamen, ut ea quoque, quorum penes plebem arbitrium eft, apud 
principes pertractentur.... Silentium per facerdotes, quibus tum 
et correndi jus eit, imperatur. Mox rex vel princeps, prout ztas 
cuique, prout nobilitas, prout decus bellorum, prout facundia ett, 
audiuntur, auctoritate fuadendi magis quam jubendi poteftate. Si 
difplicuit fententia, fremitu afpernantur: fin placuit, frameas con- 
cutiuut. Honoratiffimum affensis genus eft armis jaudare. 
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claimed by the priefts, who have alfo on this occafion a coer- 
cive power, Then the king, or chief, with fuch as are con- 
fpicuous for age, birth, military renown, or eloquence, are 
heard ; and gain attention rather from their ability to per- 
fuade, than their authority to command. If a propofa) dif- 
pleafe, the aflembly reject it by an inarticulate murmur ; if it 
prove agreeable, they clafh their javelins ; for the moft honour- 
able expreffionof. affent among them is the found of arms.— 

z. ‘Inthe fame afflemblies chiefs are al fo elected, to adminilter 
juftice through the cantons and diftrits, A hundred compa- 
nions chofen from the people attend upon each of them, to 
affift them, as well with their-advice as their authority. 

3. © Every affair, both public and private is tranfaGted by 
them armed ; but it is not cuftomary for any perfon to aflume 
arms, till the ftate has approved his ability to ufe them, 
Then, in the midit of the affem bly, either one of the chiefs, 
or the father, or a relation, equips the youth with a fhield and 
javelin. Thefe are to them the manly gown; this is the firft 
honour conferred on youth: before this period they are confi- 
dered as part of a private family; afterwards of the ftate. 

4. * The dignity of chieftain is beftowed even on youths, 
where. their defcent is eminently illufirious, or their fathers 
have performed fignal fervices to the public... 

5. * The wife does not bring a dowry to her hufband but 
receives one from him... 

6. « The hufband cuts off the hair of the offender [the 
adultrefs] {trips her, and in the prefence of her relations ex-_ 
pels her from his houfe, and purfues her with ftripes through 
the whole village.... 

7. * A perfon’s own children are his. heirs and fucceffors ; 
and no wills are made.... 

8. * Every one is obliged to adopt the enmities of his fathe 

or 


a 





2. Eliguntur in ifdem conciliis & principes, qui jura per pagos 
vicofque reddunt. Centeni fingulis ex piebe comites, confilium 

mul & auétoritas, adfunt. 

3. Nihil autem neque publicac neque private -rei, nifi armati 
agunt. Sed arma fumere non anté cuiquam moris, quam civitas 
fuffeturum probaverit. Tum in ipfo concilio, vel principum ali- 
quis, vel pater, vel propinquus, feuto fraineaq ue juvenem ornant,. 
Hec apyd illos toga, hic primus juvente honos: ante hoc domus 
pars videntur, mox reipublicz. 

4 Infignis nobilitas, aut magna gee um-merita, principis digna- 
tionem etiam adolefcentulis affignant. . 

s- Dotem non uxor marito, fed uxori maritus offert. . 

6. Accifis crinibus nudatam coram propinquis expeilit domo ma- 
ritus, ac per omnem vicum verbere agit. . 

7. Heredes fucceflorefque fui cuique liberi, & nuilum teftamen- 
tum. . 

g. ‘Sufcipere tam inimicitias, feu patris, feu propinqui, quam 
ami- 
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or sxelations, as well as theic friendfhips. «Thefe, however, 
are not irreconcileable or perpetual ; jor even homicide is atoned 
by a certain fine in cattle and fheep, and the whole houfe ace 
cepts the fatisfaction.... 

g. * The lord requires from him [the flave or vaffal] a cers 
tain quantity of grain, cattle, or cloth, as from a tenant.’ 

The following rematks, among others, are made on thefe 
paflages by the tranflator, Selden, Tyrrell, &c. 

1. On offairs of fmailer moment, ec.) * This remarkable paf- 
fage, fo curious in political hiftory, is commented on by Mon- 
tefquieu in his Spirit of Laws, vi. 11. That celebrated authot 
expreffes his furprife at the exiftence of fuch a balance between 
liberty and authority in the forefts of Germany; and traces 
the origin of the Englith conftitution from this fource.? 
Tranfl. 

2. A hundred companions.| From hence, Mr. Selden. fuppofes, 
our hundreds had their original; which anciently confitted of 
tue mafters of one hundred families. 

3. Every affair is tranfadted by them armed, Ge.) * Even judges 
were armed on the feat of juftice. All the people of German 
origin ftill retain the cuftom of wearing fwords, as a part of 
their drefs, when they appear in public. The Romans on the 
contrary never went armed, but when aCually engaged in mi- 
litary fervice.’ Tranfl. 

One of the chiefs equips the youth, ESe.] * Thefe are the rudi- 
ments of the famous inftitutivn of chivalry.” Tranfl,—Here 
Mr. Selden difcovers the firft footfteps of knighthood, 

4. The dignity of chieftain, Fc.) * From hence we may ob- 
ferve, that all nobility among the ancient Germans was at firft 
military, as being derived from the noble and valiant aé&s of 
their anceftors in war; and hence proceed all the prefent en- 
figns of it, viz. the fhield, on which our coats of arms are 
now depicted ; as alfo the helmet and creft that ftand for an 
ornament over them. For until fome brave and worthy aé& 
was performed, it was not lawful among the Germans for a 
young warrior to paint any device upen his fhield, which was 
only perfonal, and extenced not to his pofterity.? Tyrrell’s 
Hift. of Eng. vol.i. Intr. p. 36. — . 

5. The wife does not bring a dowry, Fc.] ‘ The Germans pure 


chafed their wives, as appears from the following claufes in, 


the Saxon law concerning marriage. ‘* A perfon who efpoufes- 
> 
amicitias, neceffe eft. Nec implacabiles durant; luitur enim etiam 
hemicidium certo armentofum ac pecorum numero, recipitque fa- 
tisfagtionem univerfa domus.... 

_ g. Frumenti modum dominus, aut pecoris, aut veltis, ut colono, 
impungit 
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a wife fhall pay to her parents 300 folidi, or about 1801. fter- 
ling: but if the marriage be without the confent of the pa- 
rents, the damfel, however, confenting, he fhall pay 600 fo- 
lidi. If neither the parents nor damfel confent, tat is, if 
fhe. be carried off by violence, he fhall pay 300 folidi to the 
parents, and 340 to the damfel, and reftore her to her parents,’ 
Tranfl.—This dowry was called by the Germans morgen-gabe, 
by the Saxons morgen-gyft, morning-gift ; becaufe given by 
the bridegroom in the morning before marriage. 

6. The hujband cuts off the bair, &Fc.] * The Germans had a 
great regard for the hair, and looked upon cutting it off as a 
heavy difgrace ; fo that this was made a punifhment for cer- 
tain crimes, and was refented as an injury, if pra&tifed upon 
an innocent perfon.’ Tranfl. 

Purfues her with fripes, Fe.) Among the ancient Saxors 
the women inflifted the punifhment for violated chaftity.’ 
Tranfl.—Vid. Epift. of St Boniface to king Ethelbald, Alfordi 
Annales. Eccard.—This punifhment, if ever it was in ufe 
here, was abolifhed by the Englith-Saxons. Tyrrell. 

7. A perfon’s own children are his heirs, Sc.] ‘In this the Eng- 
lith-Saxon law differed much from thofe of the Germans ;, for 
it was lawful in England for men of quality to difpofe of their 
land, by will, provided it was bocland, that is, free tenure 
gtanted by doc, Sock, or deed. Otherwife in lands held in 
focage (a tenure by inferior fervices in hufbandry, from fee, a 
plow) every syian’s fons inherited all alike.? Tyrrell, 

8. Adopt the enemies, (Fc.] From hence, as Selden obferves, 
-arofe thofe family quarrels, called in the north of England, 
deadly feuds, which are mentioned in the laws of king Alfred, 
and king Edmund. ‘Tyrrell. 

Homicide is atoned.] * This cuftom continued long not only 
among the Germans, but alfo Englifh Saxons; the price of 
blood being to be redeemed at a certain rate, according to 
each man’s condition. Inthe laws of Athelftan we have the 
particular valuation of each man’s head, from the‘clown to 
the king.’ Tyrrell. Thefe mul&s were called weregilds. 

g. The lord requires a certain quantity of grain, €Sc.| * The con- 
dition of thefe flaves were the fame as that of the vaflals, or 
ferfs, who, a few centuries ago made the great body of the 
people in every country in Europe. The Germans, in after- 

times, imitating the Romans, had flaves of inferior condition, 
to whom the name of flave became appropriated ; while thofe 
in the ftate of real vaflalage were called Lidi’”’ Tranfl—From 
this paflage we may take notice of the antiquity of rent re- 
ferved upon farms, which was chiefly in provifion, and not in 
money; as it continued for a long time after the Conqueft here 
ia 
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in England, and continues in Scotland even to this day. Tyr- 
rell.—tIn reading this remark of Tyrrell’s, we muft remember, 
that a payment in cattle or provifions, was not a cuftom in 
any degree peculiar to Germany, but muft have been ufual in 
barbarous nations, before the introduction of money. In the 
time of Tacitus ‘ the borderers, and more civilized people of 
Germany, had Jearned to diftinguith feveral kinds of Roman 
coin; but the remoter inhabitants continued the more fimple 
and ancient ufage of bartering commodities.’ 

In his defeription of their building and cloathing, the au- 
thor fays: ‘ their villages are laid out, not like ours in rows 
of joining buildings; but every one furrounds his houfe with 
a vacant fpace, either by way of fecurity againft fire, or through 
ignorance cf the art,of building. For, indeed, they are un- 
acquainted with the ufe of mortar and tiles; and for every 
purpofe employ rude unfightly materials, void of all ornament. 
They dig fubterranean caves, and cover them over with a great 
quantity of dung. Thefe they ufe as winter-retreats and gra- 
naries ; for thé feverity of cold is mitigated in them; and up- 
on an iavafion, when the open country is plundered, thefe re- 
cefles remain undifcovered, either becaufe the enemy is igno- 
rant of them, or becaufe he will not trouble himfelf with the 
fearch. 

‘ The cloathing common to all is a fagum, faftened by a 
clafp, or in want of that, athorn. With no other covering 
they pafs whole days on the hearth, before the fire. The 
more wealthy are diflinguithed by a veft, not flowing loofe, 
like thofe of the Sarmatians and Parthians, but girt clofe, and 
exhibiting the fhape of every limb. They alfo wear the tkins 
of beafts, which the people near the borders are lefs curious in 
feleQing or preparing than the more ren:sre inhabitants, who 
cannot by commerce procure other cloathing. Thefe make 
choice of particular furs, which they variegate with fpots, and 
pieces of the fkins of marine animals, the produce of the ex- 
terior ocean, and feas tous unknown. The drefs of the wo- 
men does not differ from that of the «men, except that they 
more frequently wear linen, which they ftain with purple, and 
do not lengthen their upper garment, into fleeves, but leave 
expofed the whole arm, and part of the breaft. 

‘ In all their houfes they grow up in nakednefs and filth to 
that bulk of body and limb, which we behold with wonder. 
Every mother fuckles her own children, and does not deliver 
them into the hands of fervants and nurfes. The mafter and 
flave are not to be diftinguifhed by any delicacy in bringing 
up. They lie together amidft the fame cattle, upon the fame 
ground, till age feparates, and valour maiks out the free-born.’ 
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We fhall conclade with an inference from this defcription: 
Germany is the centre of Burope; was perfetly open to the 
migrations of the Afiatics, and acceffible on all fides; fituated 
in a temperate climate ; and productive of all the neceffaries 
and conveniencies of life. Yet at the end of the firft century, 
we find thé country and its inhabitants ina ftate of wildnefs 
and barbarity. This is a ftrong prefumptive evidence of the 
recency of this earth, and, in that-refpe&t, of the truth of the 
Mofaic hiftory. 





The Chriftian Orator delineated. In Three Parts. By Thomas 
Weales, D.D, 80. 45. in boards. Cadell. 


B Rint fpecies of oratory, which is peculisr to the preacher 
of the gofpel, is of the higheft importance, as it is cal- 
culated to ferve the nobleft purpofes, to promote the know- 
ledge and influence of religion, the peace and order of fo- 
ciety, the honaur of human nature, and the final happinefs 
of mankind. Jt is therefore a fabjeQ, which merits the moft 
accurate inveftigation, and the ftndy of every man, who withes 
to fupport the character of a Chriftian preacher with propriety 
and dignity. 

The following traéts, among many others, have been pub- 
lifhed on this interefting topic. 

3. Chriftian Eloquence in Theory and Prafice, written in 
French {by F. Blaife Gifbert] and tranflated into Englith by 
Mr. D’Oyley, 1718. This work contains many. excellent ob- 
fervations ; but the examples of eloquence, which the author 
has produced from St. Chryfoftom, are by no means adapted 
to the tafle of an Englith reader of the prefent ape.—+z. Dia- 
Jogues on Eloquence, by Fenelon. Thefe Dialogues are faid 
to have been compofed by this celebrated writer in his youth, 
but they were not publifhed till after his death in 1718.— 
3. Theodorus, a Dialogue concerning the Art Of Preaching, 
by the late Mr. David Fordyce, 1752: an ingenious pro- 
duétion, written In an animated ftyle.—q. The Eloquence of 
tlre Pulpit, an Ordination Sermon, by Dr. James Fordyce, 
1752.—5. Letters on the Eloquence of the Pulpit, by Dr. 
Langhorne, 1765.—All thefe pieces have their refpe&tive me- 
tits; but they have not exhaufted the fubjed. 

_ The author of this traé&t has taken a larger (cope than-his 
predeceffors, and produted a variety of examples from Eng- 
lifh writers, and from the {criptures, as iiluftrations of his 
remarks. 
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In the introduction he endeavours to afcertain the prope‘ 
charafteriftics of a fermon ; and obferves, that the great end§ 
which a preacher has in view, are, and can be no other, than 
either to command the reafon, engage the fancy, or touch the 
pafons of his hearers; amd that there are three qualities, or 
perfeQtions, indifpenfibly réquifite for the attainment of thefe 
ends, viz. an unity of defign, a jit diftribution of the faubje& 
into its feveral heads, and a fimplicity of thought and ex- 
preffion. 

Eloquence may be divided into the rational, the florid, and 
the pathetic, according to the proportion in which it is ad- 
dreffed to the reafon, the imagination, or the paflions. Our 
author therefore ranges all Chriftian orators. under three dif- 
ting clafies, and endeavours to point out the capital beauties 


and imperfections which belong to each of them. 
On the firft he fays : 


¢ If you would behold the native light of truth obfcured by no 
cloudy or ambiguous phrafes, no falfe or diftorted fentiments, no 
corrupt paffions or acquired prejudices, perufe the ineftimable 
fermons of Clarke and Coneybeare. The chief merit of thefe two 
celebrated preachers lies in that fcholaftic precifion and philofophic 
clofenefs, with which each {pecjal article of faith or morals is treated. 
Few or no fallies of fancy are committed, which arife from the 
mind's collecting all its powers to view only one fide ef a fubjecty 
while it leaves the other unobserved. Al florid epithets, all frigid 
circumlocutions, which only tend to -weaken or debafe an argu- 
ment, are utterly rejected. Each finifhed difcourle tormsa whole, 
coherent and proportioned in itfelf, with due fubordinancy of con- 
ftituent parts. If itturns upon a branch of morality, or any par- 
ticular virtue, they never fail to fate the limits, excent, and com- 
pals of it, with a wonderful jultnefs and propriety~ If it refts upon 
any article of faith, they ever comprize the doétrinal part in fuch 
a {pace, as to leave fufficient roam for a diftinét and particular en- 
fercement of the practical duties réfulting from it.’ 


The author illuftrates thefe obfervations by extras from the 
fermons of Clarke and Coneybeare ; he then fhews, by a great 
number of examples, that our Saviour and his apoftles emi- 
nently excelled in that branch of oratory, which confifts in 
ftrength of argument, applied to the underftanding.of their 
hearers; and, in the laft place, he points out the abfurdity of 
thofe declaimers, in whofe difcourfes there is neither order, 
conne@tion, nor argument. 

© Of how different a famp and charaéter from,thofe of our Sa- 
vigur and his apoftles, are the weak, inaccurate, diffufive reafonings 
of the many. Vague indeterminate ideas, random half meanings, 
and a barren fuperflutty of words, make up the fum of their thin 
demontftrations, their lame and feeble oratory. Retailing a few 
feraps of common place fentiments, they pafs ovér all that 1s eflen- 
tial or interefting in the firbje€t which they hatdle. -Inftead of 
treating upon uleful, practical fudjects, they ital] choofe to involve 
Gg4 or 
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or lofe both themfelves and their hearers in a labyrinth of difpute 
upon uneffential fpeculative points: inttead of handling thofe fun- 
damental doétrines themfelves in a praétical manner, by a pointed 
application to their hearers, they thall treat them in a way alto- 
gether {peculative, by couching them in general indefinite terms, 
or abitract propofitions ; inftead of explaining the limits and com- 
pafs of any fpecial virtue, they fhall put them off with a few per- 
functory fupeyficial remarks, concerning that virtue at large: in- 
ftead of unfolding the feveral parts of atruth fully and diltinétly, 
they thall find it more eafy and convenient to give them as it were 
a fide-view of it, by laying it down in a brief and fummary way : 
jaftead of confining themfeives to that branch of morals, or article 
of belief, which the text fuggefts, they thall be apt to tkip, in a de- 
fultory manner, from one thing to another, fo as to leave an au- 
dience utterly at a lofs to fay what they have been talking about. 

‘ Their arguments in giddy circles run 

Still round and round, and end where they begun ; 

No parts diftinét, or general {chemes we find, 

But one wiid fhapelefs moniter of the mind. 


¢ It is really,a penance to liften to a difcourfe of half an hour 
long, which proves nothing, and fays nothing. The preacher thall 
dilate, till he is confufed; explain till he is obfcure; repeat, till he 
becomes naufeous and difgulting.’ 

In the fecond part, the author treats of that fort'of oratory, 
whichis addreifed to the imagination. 

The chief difficulty, as he obferves, confifls in knowing 
how to make a due feparation between thofe graces and orna- 
‘ments, which, being natural and genuine, fet off and 
adorn the truth, and thofe, which, being {fpurious and fo- 
reign, only tend to weaken and debafe it, The folid-ty 
and grandeur ofthe fubje&s, which are handled, is that which 
forms the chara&ter of true and perfed elequence.. Such is 
the native and inherent greatnefs of thofe topics, which be- 
long to the Chriffien orator, that they are very liable to be 
fullied by ornaments in general. The purity, majefty, and 
energy of them are fure to be ciminifhed by flurid epithets, | 
brilliant metaphors, or ufelefs circumlocutions. All graces 
mult be utterly excluded, except of that kind, which may be 
faid decently to adorn, without encumbering, and madefily to 
fhine, without glaring. In fine, the-imagination does its 
proper office, when it is made ufe of as. a handmaid 
to truth, neither over-drefling ner, nor leaving her wholly 
naked. 

In this article, he paffes a fevere cenfure on Seed and 
Sterne. 

‘ Seed, he fays, is full of thofe ambitious ornaments, which the 
Jeaft pure among the ancients were fo paflionately fond of. Almoft 
every page abounds with turns both of phrafe and fentiment. A 
jutt fimplicity is deferted for the florid colourings of ftyle, con- 
traiied phates, trivial conceits, brifk and fparkling mete = 
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which are no other than the mere trappings of compofition. His 
trim, polite, and* fpirited difcourfes, are like the Tarpeian maid, 
overwhelmed and -cruthed by thefe {plendid trifles. ‘* Take (fays 
Caufin, Eloq. 1.ii. c.9,) fome curious landtkip of woods, groves, 
hills, fountains, and whatever you can imagine capable of furnith- 
ing out a pleafing object. It will pleafe you at firft more than na- 
ture itfelf,. The painted birds upon every bough, thal! ftrike your 
eye with amore agreeable view than to fee the fame in reality. 
But nature foon refumes the preference, and is more permanent in 
the pleafure it affords.” 


After the author has quoted two or three inftances of thofe 
little turns of fentiment and expreffion, which frequently oc- 
cur in the fermons of Mr. Seed, he adds, that his Difcourfes 
upon the Evidences of the Chriftian Religion, at lady Moyer’s 
Le@ures, are not only'compofed with extenfive erudition, but 
divefted of thofe rhetorical flowers, which fuper-abound in the 
reft. It may likewife be obferved, in favour of this pleafing 
writer, that almoft all his other difcourfes were compofed, not 
for a popular, but, an academical audience; and that, in ge- 
neral, his force of reafoning.and beauty of fentiment, his 
clearnefs and energy of exprefiion, make an ample compenfation 
for his blemifhes. 

In delineating the chara&ter of Sterne, he fays : 


‘ Sterne, whofe predominant faculty was a florid and vigorous 
imagination, hath adulterated the word of God with a vicious 
- mixture of foreign cr unnatural ornaments. Loole {parkles of wit, 
luxuriant defcriptions, fmart antithefes, pointed fentiments, epi- 
grammatical turns or expreflions, are frequently to be met with. 
The great truths of the gofpel are enervated by the fupernu- 
merary decorations of ftyle and eloquence. In fine, his oratory is 
decked in all the glowing colours of poetry, as it firft appeared in 
Greece. 

‘ To quote a few paflages, which can only be looked upon as 
fo many iportive plays of fancy, that the heart and affections have 
no fort of fhare upon earth in: ‘* Truth, like a modern matron, 
feorns art, and difdains to prefs hertelf forward into the circle 
to be feen.—Give but the outlines of a ftory, let {pleen or prudery 
{natch the pencil, and they will finifh it with fo many hard ftrokes, 
and with fo dirty a colouring, that candor and courtefy will fit in 
torture as they look at it. Gentle and virtuous {pirits, ye who 
know not what it is to be rigid interpreters, but of your own fail- 
ings, to you I addrefs myfelf, the unhired advocates for the ‘con- 
duct of the mifguided ; whence is it that the world is not more 
zealous of your office ?}— 

—‘ The quaint and pithy fentences which follow, are truly 
worthy of a Yorick, who hath nothing in view but to raife a fmile 
of {corn and derifion. Making mention of Solomon, who “ had 
unfortunately mifcalculated his wants, in having feven hundred 
wives and three hundred concubines,” he exclaims, ‘* Wife, de- 
Juded man! was it not that thou madeft fome amends for thy bad 
practice by thy good preaching, what had become of thee? TAree 
hundred! but let us turn afide from fo fad a ftumbling-block.”” hi he 
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fame infatiable fuf of being witty, betrayed him into that vein of 
emptinefs, or fond impertmence, with which he introduees a dift 
¢ourfe upon this text, ** And when he arofe in the morning, be- 
hold it was Leah.” 

« The exordium of “* That I deny,” in another fermon upon the 
words of Solomon, ‘* It is better to go to the houft of mourning, 
than to, &c.” is altogether foreign to the dignity both of the place 
and fubyeét, having no better pretenfions to good hamoer than to 
good feRte.” . 


From thefe writers the author proceeds to the Scriptures, 
and obferves, that this faculty of the imagination, which 
enables the preacher to give elegance to fimplicity, and dig- 
nity to the moit common and obvious truths, belonged in an 
eminent degree to our Saviour and his apoitles; that if we 
would fee the kingdom of heaven, of the gofpel ftate, defcribed 
by eafy and pertinent fimilitudes 5 if we would find the precepts 
of morality conveyed in the moft agreeable vehicles, borrowed 
from the ftorehoufe of fancy, we need only peruf the parables 
af Chrift; that the writings of St. Paul abound in fignificant 
and expreffive metaphors, in ftrong and lively images or al- 
lufions ; that the epiftle of St. James. is fuil of beauti‘al fimiles 
and ftriking metaphors; and that St. John, in his Revelations, 
prefents us with images fo’ ftrongly conceived, that we feem 
to behold with our eyes the very fcenes he is deferibing. —In 
the laft place the author confiders the alluficns, metaphors, 
and fimiles, which are to be found in the florid and foppith dif 
eourfes of certain modern declaimers. 

This chapter feems to be defe@ive, The author fhould 
have produced fome examples, from the ma@ft eminent Englith 
writers, of thofe graces and ornaments, which are properly cal- 
culated to engage the imagination. 

In the third part, tkis ingenious critic confiders the art of 
affecting and contreuling the paffions. 

Among the Englifh preachers, who have excelled in this 
branch of facred oratory, he fingles out the diftingu‘thed 
names of Sherlock, South, Atterbury, and Tilletfon, Wuftrating 
_ his remarks by quotations, at the fame time, taking notice of 

their defe&s. | 

In drawing the charafter of Dr. Sherlock he fays: 

* A noble glow, 2 rich vein of eloquefce, runs through his ad-— 
mirable difcourfes.,° His oratory comes in to the aid of argument, 
and impreffes thofe trutis which Jogic teaches in a warmer and more 
effectual manner. His plan or defign is ever the moft juft, the 
mof natural, the moft complete imaginable. He lays down fuch 
rules and principles as cannot fail to firike with equal certainty and 
evidence upon all readers. Aimoft all his propofitions are parti- 
cular and determinate, and confe-uently influencing. The fenti- 
ments arifing out of the fubject are in their own nature juft, 
great, and emphatical, The dittic », which is chafle and fimple“in 
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the dofrinal part, doth, with wonderful propriety, rife and prow 
warm by fome heightenings of imagination in the prafical,— - 

‘.--The following paflage, in which he draws a comparifon be. 
tween the ftates of good and bad menin a life to come, carries with 
it a wonderful fpirit and pathos. ** Could Ireprefent to you (fays 
the perfuafive orator) the different ftates of good and bad men: 
could I give you the profpect which the bleffed martyr St. Stephen 
had, and thew you the bleffed Jefus atthe right hand of God, fur- 
rounded with angels, and ‘* the fpirits of juft men made perfeé :” 
could I open your ears to hear the never-ceafing hymns of praife, 
which the bleffed above “fing to Him that was, and is, and is to 
** come; to the Lamb that was flain, but liveth for ever: could I 
lead you through the unbounded regions of eternal day, and thew 
the mutual and ever-blooming joys of faints who are at reft from 
their labours, and live for ever in the prefence of God! Or, could 
I change the fcene, and unbar the iron gates of hell, and carry you, 
through folid darknefs, to “‘ the fire that never goes out, and to 
*¢ the worm that never dies :” could I thew you the apoftate angels 
fat bound in eternal chains, or the fouls of wicked men overwheim- 
ed with torment and defpair: could I open your ears to hear the 
deép itfelf groan with the continual cries of mifery; cries which 
can never reach the throné of mercy, but return in fad echoes, and 
add even to the very horrors of hell! coufd [thus fet before you the 
different ends of religion and infidelity, you would want no other 
proof to convince you that nothing can recompenfe the hazard men 
run of being for ever miferable through unbelief.” vol. iii. ferm, a. 


The author, when he has laid before his readers a proper 
variety of examples from the other three writers abovemention- 
ed, proeeeds, as before, to the Scriptures; and cites the pa- 
rable of the ten virgins, of the rich man and Lazarus, of the 
prodigal fon, and of the unmercifal fervant; and refers us to 
the difcourfes of our Saviour, in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
fixteenth chaptets of St. John, and the prayer to hjs Father, 
in the feventeenth, as initances of true.pathos. He then pre- 
duces fome fpecimens of. a judicious addrefs to the paffions, 
from the writings of St. Paul; and fubjoins, from moderna 
fermonizers, fome addrefies of a contrary charager, 


© The talent of moving the paffions, he fays, does not belong to 
above one ina thoufand of thofe who are fo filly or fo unfortanate 
ac to think themfelves really poffefled of it. A writer of -this fpe- 
cies, who feemed altogether bent upon wetting the handkerchiefs of 
a whole congregation, chofe for that purpofe to treat upon the fa- 
crifice of Tfaac. Liften to his remarks or enlargements upon the few 
fimple words which God fpoke to Abraham upon that article. 
«* That form of words, fays the preachér, which God ufeth to his 
patriarch, is to his Aead a mawl, in his fide arrows, and in his Aeart 
afword, Take now—no leifure to deliberate, no time to prepare.— 
Take now thy fon—even the nearer relation the more cutting the fe- 
verity—thine only fonmOh ftabbing, for pure pity that word only 
fhould have been omitted—thine only fon Tfaac—what by name too he 
thine only Ifaac, whom thou lavef—No more, except ye would break 
Abraham's heart, no more. Do not firft draw out the bowels of his 
affections into a full length, aad afterwards twift and torture -—~ 
he 
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The father’s memory is frefh enough of itfelf, do not vex it as a 
thing that is raw.” One of the moit touching narratives through: 
out the Bible is in a manner changed into downright burlefque by 
his puerile and infipid comments, The truch is, flat and lifelefs ex- 
aggerations, aferies of minute and trivial circumftances, a want of 
fmplicity in the fentiment or expseffion, ave, in a peculiar manner, 
deftructive of the true pathos.’ 

In this excellent performance the author has ranged his ob- 
fervations in a natural and regular order ; his criticifms are ju- 
dicious ; and his language clear and animated, We fhall 
however take the liberty to point out fome expreffions, which 
are inelegant, or not perfeély corredt. 

This way of arguing /ays [lies] open to readers of the meaneft 
attainments, p. 21.—How poor, how imperfe&, does every 
fyfiem of heathen morals ew [appear] when contrafted with 
it! p. 35.—This change was of all orbers the moft authentic, 
p- 49-—He deferves to be et down for a fool, p. 66.—We are 
fixed not to believe a letter he fays, p. 68.—How poor and 
trifling do all the gueffes, even of a@ Scecrates or Tully few, 
when contrafted with a chain of evidences, fo plain and force- 
able, as is here linked together by a Paul! p. 71.—How fu- 
premely bleft are thofe, who ftand faft in that faith, which 
hath rode triumphant (ridden triumphantly] over all the kings of 
the earth, who have taken counfel together againft it; which 
-hath deftroyed and abolifhed fo many rooted fuperftitions ; which 
hath been fealed with the b/cod of fo many glorious martyrs, &c.! 
p: 73-—The latter metaphor is incompatabdle with the former, 
as there is no conneétion between a /eal and a rider.—The dif- 
fofive reafoning of the many, p.88.—The naked tru:h fripped of 
every ornament, which the imagination is able to lend it, fhall, 
-with all its charms, be litile heeded by the many, p. 95.—Si- 
milies, p. 146. The plural of this word is fmiles. For words 
-ending in y are made plural by changing » into ies: as con- 
veniency, conveniencies, elegancy, elegancies: but if the fin- 
guiar end in ¢, the plural is formed by only adding 3: as 
convenience, conveniences, elegance, elegances. — Much vain 
babling hath arofe. It thould be, arifen. 

QuinGilian, {peaking of writers loading their compofitions 
with a multitude of fupeifluous epithets, ufes this comparifon ; 
«« Nam fit longa & impedita oratio; ut in queftionibus eam 
judices fimilem agmini, totidem lixas habenti, quot milites 
guoque ; in-quo et numerus eft duplex, nec duplum virium.,’ 
lib. vii. 6. : 

¢ Quintilian, fays our author, compares fuch difcourfes to armies, 


wherein, if the kuap-/ack boys are too numerous, they only hinder the 


march, and by doubling the number, are far enough from doubling the 
, ftrength.” 
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The word dnap/ack boys conveys a falfe idea. The Roman 
foldiers had no boys to bear their knapfacks. They were 
obliged to carry their own provifions, and every other ne- 
ceflary article: ‘* ferre, fays Tully, plus dimidiati menfis 
cibaria ; ferre, fi quid ad ufum velint.” Tufc. Queft. ii. 37. 
Quinétilian does not intimate, that the xe, who followed the 
army, hindered the march of the foldiers; but only, that they 
added to the number, without encreafing their ftrength. 

As an apology for thefe remarks, we fhall conclude with the 
obfervation of an eminent writer, which, though not ftridly 
grammatical, is certainly very juft:—** No errors are fo tri- 
vial, but they deferve to be mended *.” 





Nouveau DiGionnaire Frangois-Anglois, Se. 4 new Difionary 
Englith and French, and French and Englith. By L. Chambaud, 
A new Edition, carefully corrected, and enlarged with a great Num- 
ber of Words, Proverbs, Idioms, (Fe. 4to. Ww. ios. Cadell. 


"HE firft part of this work, containing the French before 

the Englifh, was compiled by M. Chambaud, and pub- 
lifhed in : 761, in one volume folio. As it was a perform. 
ance of confiderable merit, it was received with approbation ; 
and the public wifhed to fee it completed by the addition of 
a fecond part, comprehending the Englith before the French. 
This was at length performed: both volumes were lately pub- 
lifhed in Holland. But the fecond was an inaccurate com- 
pilation, full of barbarifms. and typographical errors. In the 
prefent edition both of them are correéted, and enlarged with a 
great number of words, idioms, and proverbs; the French is 
accented according to the great academical diGlionary; and, 
in the fecond part, the genders of nouns are diftinguifhed by 
proper fignatures ; which will be extremely convenient to thofe, 
who have occafion to tranflate Englifh into French, by faving 
them the trouble of confulting both volumes. 

Thefe are the chief improvements, which have been made 
in this publication, On the other hand, we muft obferve, 
that it requires much more correftion than it has yet received. 
In the firft volume we find the following mean expreffions, and 
improper tranflations, within the compafs of three pages : 

Ii n’ a pas lair content, He don’t feem pleafed.—Prendre des 
airs, to cake airs.—[we never fay, he sakes airs; but, he afames 
_an air of authority, or, the airs of a man of fafhion, &c.]—Il 
y ade l’air dans ce tableu, That pi€ture is well Padowed.—ll 
n’y en avoit, &c. All in general laboured with sheir whole 
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® Pepe to Steele, let 6. Lowth’s Gram. p. 190. 
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power to improve -4’s peculium, which procured dim con- 
veniencies.—Mettez vous a votre aife, Take your eafe, or /# 
yourfelf as you like. —Prendre fes aifes, To take oxe’s conveniences. 
—Elle ne fe fent pas, tant elle eft aife, She don’t know whee 
fhe is, the is ready to jump aut sf her fein [the author fhould 
rather have faid, fhe is tranfported with pleafure }]—Vous ne 
ferez, &c. You qwon’t like to hear the truth.—Elle a befoin d’ 
ajuftement, She wants to be ai/h-d out.—Chercher des ajufte- 
mens dans quelque affaire, To /ee for means, @ temper, to ad- 
juft, accommodate, an affair.—Ajufler deux perfonnes, To 
adjufi two people. — Ajuftez vos flites, Agree [inftead of deter- 
mine | thofe matters among yourfelves. —Sa femme de chambre 
ne |’ ajufte pas 4 fon gré, Her woman don’t trim ber to her 
mind.—Les joueurs de mail font long-temps a s’ ajufler pour 
frepper \a houle, Players at mall’are a long time before they 
adjuft the bail.—Av11.— Canning never was in the place, where 
fhe affirmed by oath so have beex confined.—Alep [ville de Sy- 
rie] Aleppo, or dlep. [To call this city Alep, in Englifh, is 
juft as proper, as it would be to call Gibraltar and Canter- 
bury, G:b and Cazt]|—The Canaries, fays this writer, are ~ 
iflands of America, ifles de)’ Ame rigue.—The Americans are much 
obliged to him for this néw acquifition on the coaft of Africa. 

In the fecond volume we meet with many inftances of un- 
grammatical and vulgar language. For example: 

A, is redundant or emphatical in compofition: as, to ari/e, 
to aroufe, awake; for, to ccunfel or advije, to roufe, to wake. 
—They abode or abjded the firt charge.—I can’t abide him out 
of my fight.—He abiges in fin.—He made his abjuration ia the 
hands of the bifhop.—He has put an abufe upon me.—The city 
accrues by its trade.—l'll get you acquainted with my defign.— 
God is capable of no addition to his happinefs fit fhould be, 
The happinefs of God is capable of no addition. ]—His. play 
don’t affect his audience.—I cannot afford to fpend fo bigh.— 
What ails you to beat me ?—He has the fkill to atone: fo many 
contraries.—He and Aufidus can no more atone, than the 
ewiolente? contrdries.—He atones himfelf to God.—No body can 
Jfgure the pain I feel.—He concluded with tears so conjure them. 
—RHe difrobed himfelf of his former opinions.—We fhall zfs 
that bufinefs.—He was defeated of his prey.—To frie an uni- 
verfal peace.—So dreadful a tempeft, that all the people ar- 
tended therein the very end of the world.—Plant anemonies 
after the firft rains, if you would have flowers very forward, 
but it is furer to atsend till O&tober.—There was fome /peech of 
marriage betwixt me and her.—How chance thou art not with 
thy brother ?—The more 1 fee her the etter I admire her.— 


Tell my lord what has 4apped.—Should I Sep to difcourle of 
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it.—He deys my greatnefS, il imite ma grandeur.—He is all 
litics up tothe bilt.—She has a rwittering towards a fecond huf- 
band.—The beft is 4¢4 cheap —To have a jobwith a woman. — 
To make a heavy 4,—to dumbafi one.—To fig. up and down, — 
to jebber-jobber. —To conjobble matters of Mate, &c. Sc. 

By thefe examples it is evident, that the work we are now 
confidering is am inaccurate performance. Publications of 
this kind are generally committed to the management of a 
Freachman, But it is well known, that the generality of thofe 
editors are but little acquainted with the genius, the purity, 
the extent, the energy, the elegance of the Englith language. 
It is thetefore abfolutely neceflary, that an Englifhman, as 
well as a Frenchman, fhould be employed, both in the com- 
pofition, and the improvement of every French and Englith 
dictionary. : 

A di@ionary is a book of the higheft importance, It is 
intended to exhibit the prefent ftate of the language, in 
which it is compofed. It is defigned for the ule of thofe, who 
are ftudying the firft principles of literature ; and is generally 
conlulted as AN oraCLE. On thefe accounts it ought to be 
compiled with the ufmoft aecuracy and judgement. 

An Englifhman, who has a regard for the honour of his 
native language, the moft copious and elegant language in 
Europe, views an Englith di€ionary, which is full of mean and 
barbarous expreilions, with indignation. Efpeciaily when he 
confiders, what confummate, and indeed what /audable pains have 
been raken by the French Academy *, and the Florentine Aca- 
demy della Crufca, in the improvement of their refpeCive laa- 
guages, and the compilation of their diGtionaries. 

We have delivered our fentiments on this work with more 
freedom, as the original author, M, Chambaud, has cenfured 

his predeceflors without mercy. 
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4A Treéatife on the Theory and Management of Ulers. With a 
Difertation on White Sewellings of the Fonts, By Benjamia 
Bell. 8vo. 6s. Cadell. 


TY Orwithftanding the many improvements made in furgery 
for a number of years, thofe have chiefly been confined 

to a few of the moft important fubjeéts, while other parts of 
this ufeful art have lain almoft wholly neglefted. Of the 
truth of this remark we have a ftriking inftance in the. opi- 





* The dictionary of the French Academ@ was begun in 1637, and 
not finifhe@ till the year 1694. Coll. Suppl. 
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Nions entertained, and the praétice hitherto inculcated, re- 
{peing the treatment of ulcers. “The author of the prefent 
_ work being one of the furgeons to the Royal Infirmary at 
Edinburgh, had the beft opportunity of acquiring expe- 
rience in his profeffion, and he feems to have condu@ed his re- 
fearches with that rational fpirit of inquiry, which diftinguifhes 
the moft eminent chirurgical writers of the age. 

The Treatife begins with an account of the fymptoms and 
caufes of inflammation, after which the author proceeds to 
confider the means of terminating the diforder by refolution. 
For this purpofe he recommends, upon his own experience, 
the preparations of lead, which have been’ introduced to fo 
much notice of late years by Mr. Goulard. He thinks that 
the beft mode of applying the remedy is in the form of a 
watery folution, for the preparation of which the following pro- 
portions are approved. | 


RK Sacchar. faturn. unc. f. 
Solve in acet. pur. unc. iv. & adde 
Aq. fontan. deftillat. 5. ii. 


Mr. Bell obferves that the addition of vinegar renders the 
folution more complete than it otherwife would be; and that 
without it, a very confiderable portion of the lead is feparated, 
and fubfides. 

In making ufe of this folution, in cafes of inflammation, he 
recommends it to be formed into cataplafms with crumbs of 
bread; or when the inflamed part is fo tender and painful, 
as not eafily to bear the weight of a poultice, that the fo- 
lution be applied on pieces of foft linen only ; not omitting, 
however, to blood with leeches, or tocup and fcarify, as near 
as. poffible to the part affected. 

Mr. Bell next treats of fuppuration,- and gives the following 
fatisfatory account of the formation of pus. 


¢ By many authors, pus has been imagined to confift in a diffo- 
lution of the blood-veflels, nerves, mufcles, and other folids, in 
the fluids of the parts in which inflammatory tumors occur. 

* This is the opinion of Boerhaave, Platner, and many others. 

© Others, again, have fuppoied purulent matter to be formed in 
the blood ; and that it is fecreted, in its complete ftate, into ab- 
fceffes, wounds, and ulcers. 

« The firlt of thefe opinions, feems fufficiently confuted from this 
confideration, that very extenfive wounds and ulcers continue often 
for a great length of time, without being attended with any lofs of 
fubftance ; which they necefflarily always would be, if their feverat 
difcharges confifted in a diffolution of the folids of the parts on 
which they were fituated. Iffues too, afford inftances of the fame 
kind, yielding, fora number of years, even a daily difcharge of 
pus, without producing any evident alteration whatever in the ftate 
ef the folids. | 

« The 
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_* The other opinion has probably arifen fromm. abfceffes being 
fometimes obferved to form fuddenly, and without any evident pre- 
vious inflammation ; fo that the matter contained in them has been 
aga to be at once depofited from the blood in its purulent 
ate, ' 

‘ Previous, however, to the formation of pts in any part, if due 
attention was given, fome degree of inflammation, it is probable, 
would be always obferved: but as inflammation, in many cafes, oc- 
curs in only a very flight degree, and without being attended with 
much pain; it may often, very readily, have proceeded to the ftate 
of fuppuration, without being fooner, obferved by the patient ; and 
this we know, in internal ab{fceffes efpecially, is not unfrequently 
the cafe. We are told, indeed, of very quick tranflations of mat- 
ter, from one part of the body to another ; but if fuch inftances do 
ever occur without the intervention of inflammation, which is, 
however, much to be doubted ; yet, ftill, itis no material objection 
to our argument, as {uch cafes can never be/confidered in any other 
light, than as particular, and very unusual exertions of the fyftem. 

‘ It may be remarked alfo, that if purulent matter frequently ex 
ifted in the blood, as it undoubtedly would do, if the opinion now 
under confideration was well founded; in fome cafes, at leaft, it 
would furely have been liable to detection; but no matter of that 
kind has, it is imagined, ever yet been difcovered in it. Such pus 
too, as is found in wounds and ulcers, would not at firft appear 
thin and ferous, as it always does, if depofited, completely formed 
from the blood. 

‘¢ The moft probable opinion, hitherto advanced, with refpeé to 
the formation of pus, is, that it is a change produced by a certain 
degree of fermentation, upon the ferous part of the blood, after 
its fecretion into the cavities of ulcers and abfceffes; and that in 
eonfequence either of the natural heat of the part, or of heat arti- 
ficially applied. 

‘¢ That it is the ferum only of blood, which is proper for the 
formation of pus, and that it is produced by a certain degree of heat, 
was firft rendered exceedingly probable, by an experiment of fir 
John Pringle’s ; and was afterwerds fully confirmed by feveral 
others of the fame nature, made by Mr. Gaber, and related by 
him at fulllength in the fecond volume of the Acta Taurinenfia. 

¢ Sir John Pringle found, that pure ferum, kept for fome days in 
a furnace, regulated to the human heat, after becoming turbid 
dropped a white purulent fediment. The craflamentum of blood, 
in the fame {pace ot time, and degree of heat, changed from a deep 
crimfon, to a dark livid colour ; fo that when any part of it was 
mixed with water, it appeared of a tawny hue. Serum, digefted 
with a few red globules, and in the fame circumftances, was of the 
_famecolour. | 

¢ Mr. Gaber’s experiments, as already obferved, all tend to elu- 
cidate and corroberate the fame opinion, viz. That laudable pus is 
formed only from ferum, ‘The addition of red globules to ferum, 
and crafflamentim digefted by itfelf, exhibited much the fame ap- 
pearances, as thofe Jately quoted from fir John Pringle. Fat, which 
js thought by many.to be a principal ingredient in the compofition 
of pus, was found by Mr. Gaber, when expofed to the above-men- 
tioned trial, to exhibit no appearances of that matter; nor were 
any of the flefhy parts, digefted either with ferum or water, ccn- 
yertibie into if, 
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€* From all which, it may be concluded, that the addition of 
any of thefe articles to ferum, inftead of rendering it capable of 
producing good pus, have always the very contrary effect ; and that 
it is pure frum alone, from which that matter can be obtained. 

« It may here be remarked, once for all, that what is meant by 
pure ferum, is not that finer halitus, which, in a healthy ftate of the 
body, is conftantly fecreting into the different cavities, merely for 
the purpofe of lubricating, and keeping them moift; and which is 
again generally abforbed ; but isa ferous fluid of the fame mature 
with that which feparates fpontaneoufly from blood, upon that fluid’s 
being allowed to remain at reft, on being difcharged either from an 
artery oravein. And in which, though there is never fuppofed to 
be any mixture of red globules, yet, there is certainly always more 
or lefs of the coagulable lymph ; fome proportion of which feems 
abfolutely necefflary for ferum to be poffeffed of, to render it capable 
of producing pus. | 

* The feveral effects already mentioned, produced by digeftion 
upon ferum out of the body, will very readily occur, it is imagined, 
from the fame caufes applied to it, when colleéted inthe cavities of 
ulcers and -abfcefles ; and, from the refult of the different experi- 
ments alluded to, itis probable, that according as it is there de- 
pofited mare or lefs free from mixture of fat, red globules, and other 
fubitances, it will yield pus ofa more pure or vitiated nature.” 


He afterwards confiders the remedies for promoting fuppu- 
ration, among which he recommends a proper degree of heat 
as highly conducive to the purpofe, The common method of 
anfwering this intention, is by means of warm fomentations 
and cataplafins. But, in the ordinary manner in which thefe 
are applied, by the cataplafms being renewed only once or 
twice a day, Mr. Bell juttiy fufpe&ts that they muft always do 
more harm than good; and he adviles that they be renewed 
every fecond or third hour at fartheft. 

After delivering general remarks on gangrene, in the fub- 
fequent fection, the author enters upon the fecond, and the 
largeft part of the work, the fubje& of which relates to the 
theory and treatment of ulcers. It would be fuperfiuous to 
enumerate the various particulars mentioned in this extenfive 
inquiry ; and it may therefore fuffice to obferve, that Mr. Beil 
has accurately and diftinfly developed every confideration, 
which the minutelt atfention to the fubje could fuggeft. His 
obfervations are every where equally judicious and pradiical, 
and merit in the higheft degree the perufal of all-chirurgical 
readers. Nor can we except from this eulogium the annexed 
effay on white {wellings of the joints, though the author’s ex- 
perience has not enabled him to enlarge, fo much as might 
be defired, this hitherto moft uncultivated fubjeé in the pro- 
vince of furgery, 
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Topographifche Nachrichten von Lief.und Efthland ; or, Topographical 
Memoirs of Liyonia and Efthonia, by Wm. Aug. Hupel. Vol. Il, 
with eleven Plates. $vo, ~Riga. (German.) 


THE firft volume of thefe Topographical Memoirs has been al- 
ready noticed in vol. xl. p. 318. of our Review; of the fe 
cond volume we now propofeto give a more minute account. 

The firft chapter treats of the inhabitants of Livonia and Efthonia, 
who are ufually diftinguifhed into four claffes; viz. the nobility 
and gentry; the clergy ; the free citizens and trades-people ; and 
the peafantry, whoare the hereditary property and flaves of their 
lords and mafters. 

‘ The whole number of the inhabitants of Livonia and of the pro. 
vince of Ocfel, amounted in June 1772, to 448,284 perfons, among 
whom there were 128,007 adult males. This population had that 
year increafed by 1524 perfons. The inhabitants of Efthonia were 
then only 151,310 perfons, in which number, however, Mr. Hupel 
fuppofes the gentry and clergy not to have been included. In 1774 
_ the chriftenings in Livonia and Oefel amounted to 18,535, the bu- 

rialsto 16,409; and thefe data feem to imply ayet much greater” 
number of inhabitants. 

As thofe countries have at prefent no univerfity of their own, 
a liberal education in diftant foreign univerfities cannot but be a 
heavy expence for people of low or even middling fortunes, and as 
the poorer fort among the natives find a cheaper and eafier way to 
preferment and diftinctiom in the Ruffian armies, moft of the places 
and employments that require an univerfity education, fall to 
the fhare of foreigners, chiefly Germans. ‘Thefe enter as tutors 
into noble Livonian families, and are afterwards preferred to ec- 
clefiattical benefices. The Livonian clergy are, in general, liberally 
provided for, by ftated quantities of lands and corn allotted them ; 
whenever any of them dies, his heirs enjoy not only the remainder 
of that year’s income, from the day of his death to the firft day of 
the May following, but alfo one whole year’s. income befides, 
by virtue of an editt of the imperial aulic council. 

On the other hand, their fervice feems to be exceedingly laborious. 
Their parifhes are uncommonly extenfive; the houfes of their pa- 
rifhioners difperfed at great diftances from each other; fome chae 
pels of eafe lie no lefs than four or even eight German leagues from 
their parifh church ; yet are the minifters bound regularly to vifit 
all the feveral families, and efpecially fick perfons at their own 
houfes, whether called for or not; to inftruét every village or ham- 
let belonging to their refpective parifhes, at ftated times, by cate- 
chifing ; and annually to fend in feveral lifts to government. 

By an order, iffued in 1773, of the directing imperial fenate, no 
burial is allowed in or near. any churches ; and al! burying grounds 
are removed to at leaft one hundred fathoms diftance from the 
church and from every dwelling houie, and ordered to be duly ins 
clofed. 

Many village fchools are, during the winter feafon, frequented by 
360 {cholars, from 16 to 22 years of age. Thegiris in thefe coun- 
tries often marry at the age of fifteen. Such is the ignorance of 

_ the lower fort of people, that many of them are at a lois when 
atked whether they are Chriftians ; and when queftioned concerning 
theirs creed, declare themfelves votaries of the country’s creed. 
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There are many among the gentry who number feveral of their 

own, or of their father’s children, among their flaves: nor is there 
either in the Livonian or in the Efthonian idiom any word to ex- 
prefs the noble idea of liberty. Thefe northern ferfs or flaves are 
fold cheaper than the Negroes in America: a fingle young man 
fells here for 30 roubles ; if he has learned a trade, for 100. A fer- 
vant maid colts ten, and a childfour roubles: yet thefe flaves may 
acquire fome propeity, and even fue their malters, when opprefied 
by them, 
‘- The common ftature of the people is of the low, or middling 
fize, but. their conftitutions are exceedingly robuft and ftrong. 
From the hotteft bathing room they will, during the moft profufe 
perfpiration, run naked into the fevere cold, and rub their bodies 
with fnow. Pregnant women ufe a method. equally hardy to deli- 
ver themfelves without a midwife’s affiftance ; and poor people’s 
children are buried with as little ceremony and expence as they are 
born with. When a poor man’s child dies, both the coffin and the 
grave are made by the father, who carries. and. buries the corpfe 
himfelf. 

Chap. IT. of Hufbandry and Agriculture. Eftates in Livonia and 
Efthonia are eftimated according to a certain meafure:cailed a 
*haaken. The ufual price of fuch a haaken near Riga, is from four 
to fix thoufand roubles; in Etthonia, three thoufand, Capitals 
thus employed are faid to yield an income of about five or fix 
per cent. 

Livonia has juftly been ftyled.a corn magazine. Our author efti- 
mates a Livonian crop (of rye, we fuppofe), communibus annis, at 
. about 200,000 lafts, (¢o0,cco tuns) from which no lefs than 90,000: 
barrels of brandy are annually diflilled. A quantity of corn is an- 
nually exported, efpecially to Peterfburgh, and brewed into beer, 
or given to cattle and horfes. The Livonian rye owes a great 
part of its value to a certain method of drying it, which fecures it 
againft worms and infects, and enables it to keepa long time in 
magazines. For one grain, it ufually yields eight, twelve, and 
fometimes twenty. ‘The interval from fee-dtime to harveft com- 
monly takes up 325 days. Wheat and barley commonly yield fix 
grains for one. Flax is generally raifed for domeitic confumption 
only, except in a few places, where it makes an article of trade. 
Livonia has no oil mills, but imports its linfeed oil at a low 
price from Ruffia. Its other produéts, are hemp, beans, cabbazes, 
turneps, and potatoes, The various methods of the Livonians, for 
manuring their fields, feem to indicate aa indifferent ftate of popu- 
Jation and of agriculture. 

Chap. III. treats of the Commerce of Livonia in general, and 
efpecially of that of Riga, Narva, and Reval. Ali the ready cafh 
in Livonia is fuppofed to be infufficient to pay off even one tenth. 
of the debts and bitls of exchange due by. the nobility and gentry. 
Yet Livonia draws fuch confiderable fums for its brandies alone, 
from Ruifa, as are fufiicient not only to pay for ali the Ruffian 
products imported, but alfo to difcharge all the public taxes; the 
greater part of which remains in the country for falaries, and 
for the pay cf the troops, and of the feet ufually lying at Reval. 

The chief branch of the Livonian trade, is rye; which, from its 
ufual average price of forty-five roubles per laft, rofe, in 1771 to 
one hundred roubles. The oiber articiesof trade are timber, flax, 
linfeed, &c, The chief imposts troin other countries confift of 
falt,. 
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falt, wines, metals, groceries, fpices, &c. The harbour of Riga 
is annually frequented by 530 to 1000 fail. The manufactures of the 
country are, weaving, dying, glafs fabrics, earthen ware, copper- 
mills, tanning, paper-mills, pot-afhes, &c.. The gentry fell iron, 
-falt, tobacco, herrings, &c. to their fubjeéts. Livonia has no 
trading companies, nor merchants trading with veflels of their 
own. 

In 1771, the value of goods imported at Riga amounted to one 
million; that of goods exported thence, to two millions and a half 
of dollars. In 1774 the cuftom houle duties at Riga amounted to 
559,685 roubles. From Narva, timber and planks are exported 
to the annual value of about 120,000 roubles. In 1771 the goods 
exported from Reval amounted to the value of 479,838 roubles; 
the goods imported there, to 414,516 roubles. Of German goods 
imported into Livonia, Rhenifh wines and linen feem to be the chief 
articles. 

The fourth chapter gives usa very fulland minute account of the 
natural hiftory of Livonia. .The Livonians, killa number of fea- 
dogs. Their herds and flocks are terribly infefted by herds of 
wolves, and by foxes. The bears attack beafts, but feldom men, 
except in their own defence. Eiks are now frequent in thole coun- | 
tries, though often deftroyed by the wolves, The breeding of bees, 
though a very ufeful branch of rural economy, is neglected; 
timber and fuel are waiting. The rye inthe fields is greatly injured 
by a certain fpecies of worms, For many forts of fruit the climate 
feems too cold; pears and brunnions never grow ripe. Sea coals, 
fait, and-metals are entirely wanting. But petrifications are fre- 
quently found, as is alfo amber at the mouth of the Duna, though 
without any infects in it. . 

:The Appendix contains fome correétions of feveral miftakes com- 
mitted by other writers concerning Livonia; with fome additions, 
and anecdotes. The drawings for the plates were given by 
general de Weymarn, and baron de Lilienfeld. The plates repre- 
fent chiefly fubsects of hufbandry, and are neatly engraved. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


D. Chri&. Frieder. Schmidt, Annotationes in Epificlam Pauli ad Ro- 

manos Philologice & Critica. 8vo. Lipfiz. 

A valuable illuftration of the Epiftle to the Romans, and efpe- 
cially of the diction of its author, by a continual collation of 

the Hebrew and Greek tranflations. 


Corpus Decifionum dogmaticarum Ecclefe Catheolice. vo. Coblenz. 
A difficult, fenfible, and valuable publication by Mr. Ifenbiel of 
Maynz. 
Salomonis Stephani de Meza Ofufcula Pathologico-PraGica. vo. 
Copenhagen. 
Containing feveral fhort and judicious-treatifes and practical ob- 
fervations. 

Recueil des Poéfies de M .le Marquis de Luchet, Confeiller privé des Le- 
gations de S. A.S,. Monfeigneur de Landgrave de Helle. 8vo, 
Londres. : 

‘ A colleétion of fables, tales; epiftles, and other fugitive pieces, 
by a difciple of the late M, de Voltaire. 
Hh 3 Sanforum 
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Sanéorum Patrum Opera Polemica de Veritate Religionis Chrifliane con- 
tra Gentiles (3 Fudaos, ad-commodiorem Ufum edita Opera Patrum 
Grecorum, Grace e¢ Latine. Vol. J. @ I]. 8vo. Wirzburgh. 


The two firft volumes of this ufeful collection contain only the 
polemical treatifes of Juftin Martyr, in the Greek text, with the 
Tonia verfion, correctly reprinted from Maran’s edition, with their 
refpective analyfes. 


Dana Spexie pariicolare di Scorbyto. Diff. di Jacopo Odoardo, Medico 
diBelluno. 8vo. Vinezia. 


This fhort but valuable treatife contains an accyrate defcription 
of an unknown difeafe peculiar to the diftric&t of Belluno, prevailing 
both on the Alps. and in the vallies, and called there pollarina., 
Signor Odoardo calls it /eorbuto Alpino. He explains both the caules 
and fymptoms of this difeafe, and the method of cure. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
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Scotch Modefy difplayed, in a Series of Converfations that lately paffed 
between an Englithman anda Scotchman. 8vo. 15.6d. Bew. 


THs is not an ironical, but a ferious panegyric upon Scotch mo. 
defty ; in which is proved, or endeavoured to be proved § that 
the Scots do not poffefs that immenfity of power and places that the 
mock patriots pretend’—‘ that they have not even their thare of 
them.’ Poor injured people, how hardly they are uféd in thefe de- 
generate days !' We have heard of a huge treatife, in which it was 
proved that the epic poem, fuppofed to have been written by one 
‘irgil, was, in fact, the production of a monk of the dark ages. 
We know the danger of curing gentlemen of the malady of being 
attached to their own particular opinions—‘ Pol! me occidiftis, 
amici, non fanaftis,” is the only thanks. 

However we may differ from our author in fome opinions, we 
perfeétly agree with him in the following paflage, which he puts 
into the mouth of the Scotch interlocutor. 

¢ Great Britain is threatned ; never did a body require the ufe 
of all its limbs more than this empire now calls for concord and har- 
mony in all its parts; yet thefe—fhai] I call them men, or mon- 
fters? perfift even now to disjoin us. How can we affilt you with 
that focial affetion, and thet chearfulnefs of {pirit that gives energy 
to every blow, and fets up honour in oppofition to defpair, when 
you are every day calling us traitors, and grudging us the very 
c mmiffions that are given us to fight in your capfe ?° | 


A Letter from a Member of the Long Parliament, to a Member of the 
— prefent. Svo. 18s. Wilkie. 


This correfpondent writes from the fhades below ; and, ina ftrain 
of ironical praife, afcribes the lofs of America to the machinations 
of modern patriotifm. ‘ Goon,’ he concludes, ¢ dear fir, in the 
fame virtuous courfe of overthrowing eftablifhments, and you will 
be counted worthy to fit upon a throne (1 do not mean an earthly 
throne) but on a throne erected for you here, judging the thirteen 
tribes of America.” Pr igthenn tel engin | dh 
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‘The Memorial of Common Senfe on the prefent Crifis. v0. 6d. Almon. 
* Change your minifters, and accede immediately to the Ameri- 
can claim of independence,’ is the language of this writer, who, we 
= i miftakes the delufion of prejudice tor the fuggeftions of common 
enfe, 


Confiderations on the alledged Neceffity of hiring foreign Troops, @c. gto. 
2s. fewed. Elmifley. 


The author of this pamphiet condemns the expedient of engaging 
foreign tr¢ops in our pay, both as impolitic and inconfiftent with 
good ceconomy ; and, to preclude the neceffity of fuch ameafure, he 
propofés a rational plan for augmenting thearmy, and regulating the 
militias, The fubjeét is of great importance, and is treated by the 
author in a ftrain of argument which merits attenfion. 


PO E TRY. 


Tyranny the worft Taxation; a poetical Epifile to the Right Hon. Lord 
N—, oftenfible prime Mr. 4to:-1s.€d. Bew, 

It is the conftant cry of our patriots that lord N. negleéts the 
duties of his high office. How is it poffible it fhould be otherwife, 
when thefe honeft gentlemen are continually peftering him with 
fenfelefs profe, or ftill more fenfelefs verfe. They leave his lordthip 
no time to do hisduty. His majefty fhould create one fecretary of 
ftate on purpofe to perufe the Jetters and epifties which are every 
day addreffed to one or other of his fervants. There is fomething 
which gratifies the vanity of thefe-gentry, we fuppofe, in corre. 
fponding’with a prime minifter. ; 

In this Epiftle, though we find lefs wit and lefs poetry than even 
thefe publications in general contain, we difcover more italicks. 
So many indeed, that the fcales are undefignedly turned, and thofe 
words are the moft confpicuous which are zot printed in italics, 

‘ Such treafury floods what virtue can refilt : 
Sweet are the ftreams from G——’s civil lift.” 

The bard ‘feems to fpeak his real fentiments in this couplet. 

From a note to this poem we learn a curious faét---that ‘tur- 
nis were the only wall fruit of Scotland before the union.’ To 
humour and fatire, as well as to poets and painters 

‘ Quidlibet audendi femper fuit equa poteftas.’ 
They are not bound by the ftriéteft rules of truth. 

‘ If wifhing’s treafon, writing is no lefs ; 

What overt-aéts teem now in ev'ry pres.’ 
We approve the dottrine here, though not the language. The lat- 
ter line is illuftrated by almoft every line in this poem, which is— 
intelligible. 


The Spirit of Frazer, to General Burgoyne. da Ode. To which is 
added, The Death of Hilda; an American Tale. Inferibed to Mrs. 
Macaulay. 4to. 1s. Gold{mith. 


When the reader obferves that thefe two poems are infcribed to 
the female hiftorian, we need not add that they are of the patriotic 
caft. In the Tale we find fome ftrokes of the pathetic, and the Ode 
contains fome flafhings of poetical fire.—We muft take notice of a 
paflage or two in the latter. It begius with this line 

‘ Silence Ae/d the midnight gloom’— 
Might we not have had a more expreffive verb? 
A heath may he loaded with hills of lain, but not with /eas of blood. 
Hh, ‘Ye 
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‘ Ye fons of falling Albion, dread 

The ftorm that tours around your head !” 
Our ingenious Ode-writer has here realized the famous with of the 
Roman tyrant, that all his fubjects had but one head. 

O lepidum caput ! 


John and Sufan; or, the Intermeddler rewarded. 4to. 6d. Wilkie. 


4i trite fable is here agreeably illuftrated, and applied to the in- 
terference of France in the difpute between Great Britain and her 
colonies, 

An Elegy in a Riding Houfes In Imitation of Virgil's Firft Pafloral, 4to. 
| 15.. Robfon. . 
. The Melibzus and Tityrus of Virgil are here metamorphofed into 

Mefirs. B. and M. who enter, into a moftelegiac dialogue ; from 
which we learn that Mr. B. is unable any longer to fupport that ex- 
pence of keeping managed horfés, to wiich Mr, M. is ftill lucky 
enough to be equal. It is clear, therefore, that the beft horfeman 
cannot even ride away from misfortunes: Polit equitem fedet atra 
cura. 

B., tells M. 

‘ The fole ambition of my humble mind 
Was here to ride, and leave the world behind. 
Ardent your great example to purfue ; 

And give mylfelf to horfemanthip and you.’ 

We cannot be very forry that the gentleman at laft difcovers he 
was fent into the world for other purpofes than to ride, fhow equef- 
trian tricks, and gallop life away, and, as Shak({peare fays, 

‘ Speak terms of manage.te the bounding fteed.” 

We are concerned, however, that this elegiac horfeman muft la- 

ment 
“ His joy, his pride, his occupation gone 3 

We wifh be had made his lamentations in better poety ; and we con- 

ceive his parting, when he cried, 
‘ Go then, my feeds, once happy creatures, go! 
I weep your fate, and fuffer in your woe’— 

muft have been at leaft as tender as the laft adieu between Gulliver 

and his Houhnhym friends. If the famous horfe called Pegafus 
made one of this gentleman's collection, he certainly parted with 
him among the refit; and, as to the battered hackney which he be- 
ftrides inftead of Pegafiis, we fhali give him the advice of old Horace, 
who was reckoned no bad judge of that kind of horfe— 

‘ Solve fenefeentem maturé fanusequum, ne 

Peccet. ad extremum ridendus, etilia ducat.’ 

The mufes make but.a bad figure in the riding fchool—they do 
not like the manage, Set a beggar on horfeback, aud héli-ride—it is 
not fo with the mufe. 54 

There are no lies in this elegy remarkable for being either good 
or bad. By much the wort is the Jat— 

‘ While tradefmen fhut their fhops, and cealé'to cheat. — 

Nor is it rendered lefs ill-natured by the impertinence of Italics. The 

generous fteeds, our author’s late companions, would difdain fo illi- 

beral a refie&tion as this; which, were it true, comes but badly from 
the plaintive mouth of Elegy. 

The Lowe-Feaft. A Poem. By the Author of the Saints, a Satire, Per 

Section, &c. ec. &e. gto. 25.6d, Bew. 

This writer feems determined to extirpate the Methodifts. He 

attacks them on.all fides, and in all fhapes, -He has expofed and 
; Te 
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reprobated their love-feafts with all the feverity he has been able to 
exert. Perhaps. he would write with more efficacy, if he were lefs 
violent.---By the dedication of this piece---To the whole Commu- 
nion of Fanatics, that infeft Great Britain, and artfully endeavour 
to fhelter themfelves under the Wing of rational Diffention---it 
appears, that a pamphlet, entitled, A Calm Enquiry into rational 
and fanatical Diffention, is the production of the fame author. 

Poetical Ejfays on Religious Bir 94 By a Clergyman. 4t0. 25. 

. | oge 
The pious breathings of fome rhyming methodif. 


Sonnets and Odes, Tranflated from the Italian of Petrarch. 120. 35. 
Davies. 

A mean tranflation of a few of Petrarch’s produétions, accompa- 
nied with fuch a biographical account of that eminent poet as is be- 
low the gotice of criticifm. 

A -Panegyrick on Cork Rumps, Gc. 4to. 6d. Wilkie. 

If the fubject of this Panegyric has not enabled the author, to fear, 
it may perhaps have preferved him from finking ;. but we know not 
whether cork in the head, or on the rump, be the molt defireable 
fituation. | 


DR A ALF 2k 


Second Thought is Bef. An Opera of Two A&s, performed at the Thea- 
tre Royal in Drury-Lane. By J. Hough, of the Inner-Temple. vo. 
as. Murray. 

Second Thought would perhaps have been bef with regard to this 
performance; though it difcover$, here and there, fome marks of 
dramatic genius. We are informed that, in this printed copy, is 
introduced the fong rejeéted by the Lord Chamberlain. - We thould 
not have quarrelled with the good tafte of his lordfhip, had it re- 
jected the whole performance, 


NOV. EL. &. 


The Unfortunate Union: or the Teft of Virtue. 2 Vols. 12m0. 6s. 
Richardfon aad Urquhart. 


This novel is*written with a better intention and a better pen 
than the generality of fuch publications. The fame ftory might 
have been told moré agreeably by the fame writer in a {maller com- 
pafs. It is fomething, however, ina modern novel, to find half 
of it worth reading. They who read this publication will, we are 
of opinion, be better men and women, after its perufal ; and, per- 
haps not worfe writers. ‘The principal ftory of it is, * The Unfor- 
tunate Union’ of the amiable Mifs Villars with the libertine Mr, 
Melmoth; after which an innocent but ftrong attachment takes 
place between Mrs. Melmoth and Lord Belgrave. Mrs. Melmoth 
is made to undergo as many misfortunes as the author judged might 
be neceflary for the feelings of Ais or her readers, which ever it be ; 
and_in due time Mr. Melmoth dies, in confequence of his libertine 
vices, and Mrs. Melmoth doés zot marry lord Belgrave on account 
ef fome fcandal to which her misfortunes had given rife, as the is 
of opinion that lady Belgrave, like the wife of Cefar * muft not be 
fufpected.” 

The ancient painter, who colleéted his Venus from the faces 
of all his countrywomen, would have deferved cenfure had he pro- 
duced any thing beneath a finifhed performance. By a ftronger rule, 
from the modern novellift, to whofe pencil fits not only his own 
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country, but every country, and every age, even Fiction herfelf, we 
havea right to expect a marked and difgufting fketch of vice, a 
ftriking and captivating portrait of virtue. This were indeed to 
paint! 


The Hiftory of Melinda Harley, Yorkfhire. 120. 25. 6d. fewed. 
Robinfon. 


It is a general character of many romances, that they are good for 
nothing ; but we muft except the Hiftory of Melinda Harley frem 
this cenfure, for we can affirm, from our own experience, that it is 
admirably calculated—to procure fleep. 


The Offspring of Fancy. 2 vols. 12m0. 6s. Bew. 


- This novel difcovers neither much regularity of defign, nor atten- 
‘tion to embellifhment, as is neceflary to give the ftamp of genius toa 
literary production. It may however ferve in fome degrée to amufe 
. thofe readers whofe'talte is chiefly for whatis new, and who prefer 


variety to excellence. - : 


aL VS ee. 


The moft important Truths of Chriftianity lated. By the rev. James 
Stonehoufe, M. Ds samo. 1d. Rivington. 

A-fmall, but comprehenfive ‘tract, including, in the words of 
{cripture, the principal duties of a Chriftian, and the articles of his 
faith. Its brevity is a recommendation of it. We do not knowa 
better memorandum book, for the common people, in fo fmall a 
compafs. | : 

Liberty the Cloke of Majicioufne/s,, both in the American Rebellion, and 
in the Manners of the Times. A Sermon preached at Old Aberdeen, 

. Feb. 26, 1778. Being the Faft Day, &c. By Alex. Gerard, D.D, 
$vo. 6d. Cadell. 

* As free, and not ufity your liberty for a cloke, &c.’ 1 Pet. ii; 
16.—In difcourfing on thefe words the author endeavours to prove, 
tiat the oppofition of the colonies to the government of Great Bri- 
tain has been raifed under a falfe pretence of hberty, and has pro- 
ceeded to malicioufnefls, It has been afferted by fome writers, that 
liberty confiits in mens being governed only by laws made by them- 
felves, or with their own confent.- £ But this, fays our author, is a 
defcription, from which it might eafily be proved to follow, that the 
beft poflible form of government. may be inconfiftent with liberty, 
that the very worit forin may be confiftent with liberty, that there 
never was one free government in the world, that if a free governs 
ment were formed, it could not be tranfmitted beyond that genera- 
_ tion which formed it, that liberty cahnot fubfift in.any fociety, ex- 

cept every individual belonging to it have a fhare in the legiflature, 
nor fubfiit a moment longerthan all their refolutions are unanimous. 
A conception of ljberty fraught with confequences fo abfurd, yet 
demonftrably deducibie from. it, muft:needs be taife, and when it is 
prevalent, it is-certainiy of importance that it be exploded. That 
every perfon fhould be governed only by his own confent is incon- 
fiftent with every poflible form of government; it is in its ftricteft 
fenfe inconfiftent even with the independence of a nation of favages. 

¢ Liberty cannot extit in any fociety without rejtraints; were 
there but two perfons within reach of each other, the one could not 
enjoy liberty, af the other were under noveftrajnt. Liberty confifts 
4& oniy 
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only in the power of doing what we ought, and not in being con- 
ftrained to do what we ought not. Whatever laws require only 
what is right, and forbid only what is wrong, there is liberty, by 
whomfoever the laws are made.... 2 

‘ Taxes, proportioned to the realends of good government areas 
neceflary as government itfelf. They are not a free gift of the 
people, which they may lawfully witb-hold at pleafure: they are a 
debt or the property of the people, ftrictly due to the public; a 
right to refufe them would be a right to fubvert government, which 
cannot fubfitt without them ... They were incroachments upon li- 
berty, not by their being impofed upon perfons without their own 
confent, but only by their being fuch as they ought got to be; only 
when they are exceflive, or when they are grofsly unequal, or when 
there is no fecurity againft their becoming fuch, That the taxes 
required from the colonies were exceflive, either in themielves or in 
comparifon with thofe of Britain, has not been, and cannot be 
pretended. ‘They were palpably the reverfe.” 

With refpect to their fecurity againft oppreffion, the author ob- 
ferves, that their demand has been fuch as precluded the offer of 
fuch fecurity from being made to them; that their profefled de- 
mand has conftantly been, that they fhould not be at all taxed by 
the Britifh parliament, but only by their own feparate affemblies ; 
and that this demand is inconfiftent with their being parts of the 
whole empire ; a demand, the granting of which would {carcely fail 
to occafion a continual deficience in. the revenue, and would rather 
overburden the reft of the fubjeéts, to make up their deficience, ar 
elfe put a {top to all the operations of government. 

From thefe arguments he proceeds to take notice of their oppref- 
five tyranny and their ingratitude to the parent ftate. In the lat. 
ter part of his difcourfe he fhews how we, as well as the colonifts, 
have ufed our liberty for a cloke of malicioufnefs; that a fpirit of 
tated undiftinguithed oppofition to every meafure of government, 
right or wrong, is indulged, avowed, and applauded ; that the fpi- 
rit of this age {purns at all fubordination, indulges itfelf in vilify- 
ing and abuiing the beft and the molt exalted characters, and glories 
in infolence to all fuperiors, as the moft delicious enjoyment of 
liberty. | 

Theie extracts, and the author’s known character as a writer, 
render it unneceffary for us to make any remarks on the merits of 
this difcourfe. 


Sermon preached jn the Parifb-Church of St. Payl, ia Bedford, upon 
the Faft-day, Feb. 27. 1778. By Thomas Bedford, M. A. ato, 
6d. Wilkie. 


Mr: Bedford is a warm advocate for a conditional obedience to 
the Britifh legiflature. His difcourfe contains feveral fenfible and 
pertinent remarks. But we cannot agree with him, when he fays: 
our anceftors were wife and virtuous; and if we would endeavour 
to become as good Chriftians as they were, we fhould prefently be- 
come better fubjects than we are. We cannot indeed fay much in 
favour of the religious charaéter of the people of England, in the 
prefent age. But it would be no eafy matter to fix upon any pes 
riod in which they were in general either wifer or better. If, in 
former times, they had more zeal, they had more bigotry, fury, 
and barbarity of temper. But nothing of this nature deferves the 
fitle of wifdom or Chriftianity.--The immoralities of the prefent 
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age are obferved and remembered ; but thofe of our forefathers are 
forgotten: becaufe the greateft part of them were never recorded. 


‘A Sermon preached before the laudable Affociation of Antigallicans, at St. 
George’s, Middlefex, April 23.1778. By Ifaac Hunt; M. J. afe. 
1s, 6d. Evans, Paternofter-Row. 


In 1745, 2number of individuals formed themfelves into a fociety, 
and ftyled themfelves Antigallicans, The profefied defign of this 
affociation was to difcourage the importation and confumption of 
French produce and manufactures, and to encourage, on the con- 
trary, the produce and manufactures of Great Britain. 

The author of this difcourfe expatiates ‘ on the loyalty.and duty 
of patriotic affociations in general, and of that of the Antigallicans 
in particular: and, fecondly, on the propriety and utility of the 
principal objects of their inftitution.”—The fentiments of this writer 
‘are patriotic, and his diction animated. 


A Sermon preached before the Governors of Addenbroke’s Hofpital, on 
June 26. 1777, #2 Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, By John 
Hey, B.D. 4to. 1s, L. Davis. 


In this difcourfe the learned and judicious author confiders the va- 
rious methods, which feem to be in any refpett calculated to produce 
univerfal plenty: and upon enquiry he finds, that neither the abo- 
lifhhing of property, nor the enacting of civil laws, nor the influence 
of private benevolence, can accompljfh this valuable purpofe ; that 
the only method, which is likely to be attended with fuccefs, is the 
éncouragement of beneficent affociations. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


A Letter tothe right rev. the Lord Bifhop of Litchfield and Coventry; 
ewherein the Importance of the Prophecies of the New Teftament, and 
_ the Nature of the grand Apoftacy prediged in them, are particularly 
and.impartially confidered. . By Edward Evanfon, 4. M, 8vo. 2s. 


Law. 


This writer confiders the accomplifhment of predicted events, as 
the only permanent, and to us the only fatisfactory evidence of the 
divine origin of our religion. He therefore allows, that the War- 
burtonian Lecture is an important inftitution ; but he laments the 
narrownefs of its main view, which is to prove, that the church of 
Rome is the apottate, antichriftian church, predicted by the 
prophets. wae 

Upon examining thofe predictions, relative to an antichriftian 
apoftacy, which have been exclufively applied to the church of 
Rome, he finds, that their grand object is a catholic apoftacy from 
the true and rational religion of Jefus Chrift, toa myfterious, blaf- 
phemous, idolatrous fuperftition; and upon examining the tenets 
of the feveral chusches in Chriftendom, he likewife finds, that from 
the fourth century to the prefent, they have been built upon one 
and the fame foundation, and have adopted the fame primary ef- 
 fential articles, viz. the doctrines fet forth in the Nicene and Atha- 
nafian creeds, The confequence is obvious: either they have all 
apoftatized from the true faith, according to the tenor of thofe pro- 
phecies, or no fuch apoftacy has happened. But the latter part of 
this alternative. cannot be admitted. Therefore every church in 
Chrittendom mult have apoftatized. But in what particular refpeéct ? 
The. author tells us.—‘ If the catholic orthodox church worfhipeth 
: acom- 
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a compound God ; if fhe worfhipeth an human, and confequently 2 
created, being, as the true God’; if the perfonifies and makes a dif- 
tiné object of adoration of the extraordinary influence of the divine 
power over the affairs of men, fhe is guilty of the idolatry prohibit- 
ed by the commandment, and fo far anfwers the defcription given: 
of the antichriftian church in the prophetic vifion of St. John.” 

In this letter the learned author has addreffed the bifhop of Litche 
field and Coventry with great politenefs and refpect, though he has 
adopted a very different fyitem rrom that of his lordfhip ; and has fug- 
gefted many obfervations, which are new, and worthy of con- 
fideration. 


A Reply to the Reafonines of Mr. Gibbon, im his Hiftory of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, &cs By Smyth Loftus, M. A. 
Small$vo. 25. 6d. Bew. 


As it may be fuppofed, that this Reply has been fuperfeded by a 
late ingenious publication, the author informs us, that he has pur- 
fued a plan, which is fomething different from that of his predecef- 
for. ‘Dr Watfon’s Anfwer, he allows, confutes the moft difficult 
and pernicious parts of Mr. Gibbon’s book. But, fays he, as this 
gentleman has ftudied concifenefs fo much, as to omit many things, 
which to the lefs knowing reader may want an explanation, I have 
endeavoured to remedy this defeét, by writing thefe obfervations, 
which will give a tolerable view of the whole controverfy, and ex- 
tend to thofe objections againft Chriftianity, which are the great 
foundations of our modern unbelief.’ . 

In purfuance of this defign he fhews, what that heathenifm was, 
how abfurd and avominable, which Mr, Gibbon commends; and 
what Chriftianity is, how juft, amiable, and important, which he 
depreciates.” He produces fome of the principal evidences, by 
which the truth of the latter is demonftrated. He defends the 
Jewith law, which he fays Mr. Gibbon, by means of the an- 
cient Gnoftics, has laboured to deftroy. He endeavours to vin- 
dicate the primitive Chriftians, with refpect to their notion of 
evil fpirits, and their fuppofing them to be the authors of ido- 
latry. He then confiders the caufes, which the learned hiftorian 
has affigned for the prevalence of Chriftianity ; and thews, ‘ that 
they are all wrongly ftated, all ineffectual for his purpofe ; and that 
in many inftances they direétly make againft it.” Thefe and fome 
other occafional difquifitions form the fubftance of this traét; by 
which the author appears to be a man of learning, actuated by a 
laudable concern for the honour of Chriftianity, 


‘ MEDICAL. 


Pgilofophy of Phyic. An enlarged Syllabus of Philofophical Lefures, dee 
livered by Hugh Smith. D. MM. gto. 15. 6d. L. Davis. 

Dr: Smith, the author of-this pamphlet, has for fome time paf 
delivered a courfe of public Le&tures on phyfic, which feem to have 
been received. with approbation. In tholfe he had advanced fome 
new conjeCtures concerning animal life, and the lawsof the animal 
ceconomy, of which the general outlines are given in this Syllabus, 
But it is impoffible to form any pofitive judgment of his principles, 
without'a more full view of the experiments and arguments brought 
to fupport them, than now lie before us. At prefent, therefore, 
we can do no more than exprefs a favourable opinion of his inge- 
nuity ; and to this he feems to be entitled, 

A Dif- 
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A Differtation on Cancerous Difeafes.. By B. Peyrilhe, M. D. Tranf- 
lated from the Latin, with Notes. 8vo, 25. 6d. Wilkie, 


_ This treatife was written in confequence of a prize offered by the 
Academy of Sciences at Lyons for the beft differtation on the nature 
and method of cure of cancerous difeafes, and it obtained the pre- 
ference to feveral others which were compofed on the fame occafion. 
Concerning the production of a cancer, the author’s opinion is, that 
it proceeds from the ftagnation of the lymph in a gland; which ‘in. 
time hardens and becomes {chirrhous. When thistumour happens 
to be irritated either by any external violence or the temperament 
of the patient, he fuppofes that a fermentative procefs, of the pu- 
trid kiod, begins in its center, which afterwards terminates in an 
open ulcer. He rejects the idea that the cancerous virus is of a {pe~ 
fic and peculiar nature, and thinks that it is nothing different 
from the fanies which refults from every animal putrefaction. The 
method of cure he propofes is conformable to this theory, confifting 
of antifeptics, and particularly the external application of vapours 
of that kind. The author’s opinion, however, is fupported by 
too few and unfatisfactory experiments to be confidered in any de- 
gree as decifive. 
4n Effay on the Eryfipelas. By James Bureau. 8vo. 15. Johnfon, 
The eftablifthed praétice refpecting the eryfipelas is delineated by 
this author with great perfpicuity; but we meet with no new ob- 
fervations that can farther elucidate the nature of the difeafe, or im- 
prove the method of curg. 


Farther Obfervations upon the Effects of Calomel and Camphire. By 
Daniel Lyfons, M.D. 8vo. 15. Wilkie. 

Dr. Lyfons formerly prefented the public with feveral inftances of 
the effects of Camphire and Calpmel in Continual Fevers *, In this 
Effay he endeavours to evince the efficacy of the fame medicine in 
dropfies, andin fupport of the advantage refulting from it, he pro- 
duces two cafes, one of which is of an extraordinary nature. Some 
inftances are alfo produced of the beneficial effects of the flowers of 
cardamine in-the epilepfy ; and of thofe of the elm-bark in cutane~ 
ous diforders. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Life of Dr. George Abbot, Lord Archbifoop of Canterbury. Sve. 
” Sold by Ruffel, at Guildford. 
_ George Abbot, archbifhop of Canterbury, was born at Guilford 
qn 1562. He was one of the eight divines at Oxford, who were 
appointed by James I. in 1604, to tranflate all the New Teftament, 
except the Epiftles. He was made archbifhop in 1610. In 1627, 
he was fufpended for retufing to licence a fermon preached by Dr. 
Sibthorpe, to juftify a Joan which Charles i. had demanded of his 
fubjects. But he was foon afterwards reftored. He died at Croy- 
don in 1633. His character has been varioufly reprefented, See 
Clarendon, Welwood’s Mem. &c, : 
The life of this prelate, now publifhed, is taken from the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, with fome alterations and additions. The au~ 
thor has given us Mrs. Abbot’s-dream, relative to the future 
advancement of her fon, firft publifhed by Mr. Aubrey in 1696. 
This dream is faid to have been attefted by the minifter and feve-~ 


* See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxii. p. 464. 
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ral inhabitants of Guildford. Such anecdotes are at beft apocry- 
phal, and unworthy of the fage hiltorian. Aubrey was a trifling 
antiquary. 

To this life the editor has fubjoined the character of Dr. Abbot, 
by the right honourable A. Onflow, late fpeaker of the houfe of 
commons, written in 1723; an account of the hofpital, which the 
archbifhop erected and endowed at Guildford, with copies of the 
charter and the ftatutes of this foundation; his grace’s will, and 
the lives of his two brothers, Dr. Robert Abbot, bifhop of Salif- 
bury, and fir Morris Abbot, knt. lord-mayor of London, in 1638, 


A Letter to David Garrick, E/g. on his Condud as principal Manager and 
‘ AGor at Drury-Lane. 4fo. 25. Williams. 


This Letter contains much abufe of Mr. Garrick ; and fome anec.- 
dotes which would bear the appearance of truth, if our Letter-wri. 
ter did not tell us that he conceals himfelf fora pleafant reafon— 
© left he fhould be embarraffed by any perfoual application.” We dare 
not prefume to fay a letter 1s ill written, of the method, arrange- 
ment, and elegance’ of which its writer fpeaks; and concerning the 
© excellence’ of which its editor harrangues.. Still lefs thould we 
venture to take this liberty, when, by the fame refpe€table authg- 
rity; we are affured that we, the Reviewers of the realms of jiterg. 
ture, are ‘ illiterate.’ 


Arjftophanes : being a Colleion of true Attic Wit: containing the Fefs, 
Gibes, Bon Mois, Witticifms, Gc. of S. Foote, Efg. Lords Chefter- 
field, Tyrawley, &c. 12m0. 25. 6d. fewed. Baldwin. 


A mifcellaneous compilation chequered with various degrees of 
merit and demerit, like molt productions of the kind, which make 
their appearance as regularly upon the deceafe of a wit, as a jaft 
dying fpeech on the day of an execution at Tyburn. 


The Cafe of ‘Thomas Jones, C/. of Ely, Cambridgethire, refpecling his 
prefent State of Confinement, Ge. gto. 25. 6d. Evans, Strand, 
This narrative confifts chiefly of a detail of the perfecutions of the 

unfortunate Mr. Jones by his creditors. The cafe, as reprefented 

by the unhappy fufferer, is extremely deplorable, and ought to ex- 
cite the compaffion of every humane and benevolent mind. 


Britifh Remains: or a Collection of Antiquities relating to the Britons. 
By the rev. N. Owen, jun. 4. M. 8vo. 35. Bew. 


We meet in this work with feveral curious articles, whichs 
though they may neither obtain the credit, nor prove equally inte- 
retting to all readers, will yet afford entertainment to an inquifitive 
antiquary. 

4 Methedical Englith Grammar: containing Rules and DireGions for 
fpeaking and writing the Englith Language with propriety : illuffrate 
ed by a Variety of Examples and Exercifes. For the Ufe of Schools. 
By the rev. John Shaw, Head-Mafter of the Free Grammar Sehool at 
Rochdale, iz Lancafhire. 12m0. 25. Richardfon aad Urquhart. 


Mofkt of our late writers, who have undertaken to explain the ru- 
diments of the Englifh grammar, have paid very little regard to the 
plan, which have been ufually purfued by the Latin grammarians. 
They have invented new terms, and ranged their materials in dif- 
ferent order. ‘This, our author thinks, is by no means calculated 
to promote the improvement of thofe, who are afterwards obliged 
to 
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tolearn the Latin language. He has therefore adhered to the com- 
mon forms of the Latin grammars, in the declenfion of nouns and 
pronouns, the diftribution of the modes and tenfes, the rules of fyntax, 
&c. inthe courfe of this work he has very fully expatiated on the 
various branches of grammar, orthography, profody, etymology, 
and fyntax ; and, in the appendix, he has fubjoined a variety of {e- 
leé&t fentences, in falfe fpelling and falfe concord, which the fcholar 
is to reétify by the preceding rules of fyntax. 


The Abufe of Unrefirainsd Paes ae Hiftorical Effay. %vo 15. 6d. 
illy. 

This pamphlet is written with a benevolent and a patriotic inten- 
tion. The purport of it is to thew, that unreffrained power is not 
to be trufted in human hands; that it will inevitably be abufed to 
the mifery of thofe, who are fubject to it, and, at laft, to the deftruc- 
tion of the poffeflors. Thefe pofitions he endeavours to illuftrate 
and confirm by a variety of examples, collected from ancient and 
modern hiftory, And atthe conclufion, when hé has taken a view 
of fome ‘ alarming fymptoms,” in this and other neighbouring na- 
tions, he obferves, that ‘ the legiflature, the fountain of juftice and 
equity, may be corrupted in its very fource, may be perverted into 
a tool of oppreffion and tenfold tyranny, and the reftraints of law 
and controul being fapped and thrown down, the princes of Europe 
may be inflamed into fends and devils, and their fubjeéts degraded 
into the vileft flaves, and beajts of burthen.’—This is all very true: 
and we may add, that if commerce fhould be difcouraged, and agri- 
culture neglected, provifions may grow fcarce, and we may become 
a nation of canibals. : 


Geographical Exercifes. By William Faden. Folio. 15s. Faden, 


‘Thefe Exercifes are conducted upon a plan which appears to be 
extremely well calculated, if not for facilitating the attainment of 

eographical knowledge, at leaft for rendering the acquifition of the 
cience more permanent. ‘The learner is here prefented with nine 
ufeful and well engraved maps, accompanied with as many fheets, 
on which are marked the degrees of longitude and latitude, for the 
purpo’e of being filled up by the geographical ftudent with the boun- 
daries, rivers, provinces, &c. of the correfponding maps, 


Modern CharaGers. For 1778. By Shakefpeare, 120. 15. Brown, 


Thefe Characters are faithfully reprinted from the Morning Poft 
and Public Advertifer, even to the defects with which they appeared 
in thofe papers. : 
Defultory Thoughts upon reading an interefling Letter to the Dutchefs of 

Devonfhire. Small8vo. 1s. 6¢. Longman. 
- A piece of good-humoured raillery on the title-page of the Letter 
to the Dutcheis of Devonfhire; on the writer's difapprobation of 
high heads and feathers ; on the unreafonablenefs of expecting gra- 
vity, difcretion, and piety in young fprightly females; and other 
incidental topics. 
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Erratum. P, 360, line 16. for 2592, read 2.592. 
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ABBor (atchbithop), life of, 478 
Abingdon (earl of)letter to the, 
66 
Accidence (the) of firk rudiments of 
Englifh Grammar, 97 
Abufe of unreftrained power, 480 
Account (a plain and {criptural) of 
the Lord’s fupper, 147 
Addrefs on the fabje& of innocula- 
tion, 
mato John Sawbridge, Richard 
Oliver, Fred, Bull, and George 
Haley, efqrs. 146 
———-—— to the public, 147 
———-—= to the London and Monthly 
Reviewers, 240 
Adieu to the turf, 395 
LE fchylus, tranflation of the trage- 
dies of, 241, 339 
Aikin’s tranflation of Tacitus’s trea- 
tife on the fituation, manners, and 


inhabitants of Germany, 446 
Alfred, an ode, 153 
tame, a tragedy, ‘355 
Amory’s (Dr.) fermons, $5 
Analy/fis of ele&rical fire, 399 


Ander fon’s obfervations on the means 
of exciting a fpirit of national in- 


duftry, 345+ 433 
a’ Anois, memoirs of the countefs of, 
316 


Apolog y for the clergy, an ordination 
fermon, 72 
stan for the times, 313 
Appeal (an) to the people of Eng- 
land, 309 
Apthorp’s letters on the prevalency 
of Chriftianity, before its civil ef- 
tablifhment, 206 
Ariftophanes, a colleCtion of true At- 
tic wit, &c. 479 
Audion (the), atowneclogue, 76 


Bath’s addrefs on the fubjeét of in- 
oculation, 74 
Battle of Haftings, atragedy, 153 
Beattie’s(Dr.)eflays on thenatureand 
immutability of truth, 120, 185 
Bedford's faft fermon, 475 
Be oil's treatife on the theory and ma- 
nagement of ulcers, 453 
Bill (a) for the more eafy and ef- 
fe&tual manning: of the royal na- 
vy, ac. | 7% 
Bongout’s (Dr.) journey to Bath,314 
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Bottarelli's new Italian, Engtith,and 


French pocket dictionary, 160 
Bouquet, the theatrical, 232 
Bourn’s fifty fermons, 278 


Brand’s tranfation of experiments 
‘thewing that volatile alkali fluor 
is the moft efficacious remedy in 
the cure of afphyxies, 146 

Brief enquiry into ‘the fate after 
death, 143 

Briti/b remains, 479 

Buucle (John) jurior, gentleman 
(vol. ii.) 239 

Buredu’s effay on the eryfipelas, 478 

Burgh’s inquiry into the belief of the 
chriftians of the firft three centu- 
ries, 37% 

Burke's (Mr.) two letters to gentle« 
men in Briftol, on the bills rela- 
tive to the tradeof Ireland, 392 

Burn’s and Nicolfon’s hiftory and 
antiquities of Weftmorland and 
Cumberland, — $1, 257 

Co 

Calm enquiry into rational and fa 
natical diffention, 399 

Candid refile&tions concerning the 
dotrine of the Trinity, 7% 

Canute,catalogue of the coins of, 400 

Cafe ftated on philofophical ground 
between Great Britain and her co- 
lonies, 145 

= of Tho, Jones, cl. of Ely, 47g 

Cafes (two) of the hydrophobia, 

147 

Catalogue of the coins of Canute,400 

Cato: or, an effayon old age, 22 

Chambaua’s French and Englifh dic- 
tionary, 46r 

Chefler’s(bifhop of) fermon before the 
houfe of lords, Jan. 30, 1778, 237 

Clarke’s (H.)rationale of circulating 
numbers, 57 

——-a— (Cuthbert) true theory and 
practice of hufbandry, 248 

Coins of Canute,catalogue of the,qoo 

Cole’s obfervations and conjectures 
on the nature and properties of 
life, 116 

Colic af Poi€&tou and Devonfhire, ex- 
amination of what has been ad- 
vanced on the, 33° 

Conciliatory bills (the) confidered, 
308 
Conquerors (the), a poem, se 
Confider ations on the prefent ftate of 
Ti affairs 
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affairé between Great Britain and 
America, 145 
Confiderations on the neceffity of hir- 
ing foreign troops, 471 
Corn-daws, an enquiry into the na- 
ture of the, 
Cozeners (the), a comedy, IE¢ 
Cumberland, hiftory and antiquities 
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359. 


of, $1,257 

_—— —="s battle of Haftings, a. 

tragedy, 153 
D, 

Dalmatia, travels into, 193 


De Courcy’s two faft-fermons, Feb. 
27, 1778, 319 
Demoniacs (gofpel), letters concern- 
ing the, 213 
Dejfcription of a glafs apparatus for 
making mineral waters like thofe 
of Pyrmont, 240 
——-—— of the lines drawn on 
‘Gunter’s fcale, 297 
Defultory thoughts upon reading an 
_ interefting letter to the cuchefs of 
Devon fhire, 480 
Devil upontwo ticks, a comedy, 314 
Devis’s (Mrs.) Accidence, or firft 
rudiments of Englith grammar,77 
Diaboliad (the),a poem, part 11.231 
Dialogue in the thades between Mr, 
Hume and Dr. Dodd, 73 
Digionary, the ftudents pocket, 76 
————-—- (pocket), Italian, Eng- 
lifh, and French, 169 
Dimfdale’s (baron) obfervation on 
the introduétion to the plan of the 
difpenfary for gen.inoculation, 147 
Difcoveries (new) concerning the 
world and its inhabitants, 159 
Difeafes of. the teeth, practical trea- 
tife on the, 202 
-Difquiftions relating to matter and 
{pirit, 178, 273 
Diffenters (political and religious 
_ conduct of the) vindicated, 72 
Differtation upon the controverted 
paffages of St.Peter and Sr. Jude, 7 
—-—~ on cancerous dife: fes 478 
~Duncombe’s elegy written in Canter- 





bury cathedral, 292 
E. 
Ele&rical fire, analy fis of, 399 


Elegiac.verfes to the memory of a 
married lady, _. 152 
Elegy written in Canterbury cathe- 
dral, 292 
~--— on the death of the late lord 
Pigot, 313 
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Elegy in a ridiftig-houfe, 47% 
Exfield’s (Dr.) apology for the cler- 
BY» 72 
England (hiftory of) from the Revo- 
lution to the prefent time, . 136 
Enquiry (a brief) into the ftate after 
death, 148 
—-~—— into the nature of the corn- 
laws, — 159 
—-—-— into the merits of the ope- 
rations ufed ‘in obftinate fuppref- 
fions of urine, 398 
—-———= into rational and fanatical 
diffention, 399 
Epifile (heroic) to an unfortunate 
monarch, 312 
—— (poetical) to William earl of 
Mansfield, ibid. 
—-— from madam d’Eon to lord 
M——-—d, 396 
~—— to the late lofd Pigot, on the 
-anniverfary of his raifing the fiege 


of Madrafs, ibid. 
Efjay on old age, 22 
——— on friendfhip, - ibid. 
—-—- On journal poetry, 126 


———- on the education of youth in- 
tended for the profeffion of agri- 
culture, 239 

——- on the eryfipelas, 478 

Effays on the nature and immutabi- 
lity of truth, 120, 186 

Effex,a new and complete hift. of, 80 

Ewanfon’s letter to the bithop of 
Litchfield and Coventry, 476 

Every man disown chaplain, 236 

Europe, view of fociety in, 161 

Examination of what has been ad- 
vanced on the colic of Poidtou and 
Devonfhire, 330 

Experiments thewing that volatile 
alkali fluor is the moft efficacious 
remedy in the cure of afphyxies, 


144 
F. 


Fabula@ felehzx, auCtore Jo. Gay,La- 
tine reddite, 76 


_ Faden’s geographical exercifes, 480 


Falconer’s (Dr.) obfervations on the 
diet and regimen recommended to 
valetudinarians, 234 

Family (the) incompaé, 152 

Farmer's \etters to Dr. Worthington 
concerning the Gofpsl demoniacs, 

213 

Fafi fermous, preached Feb. 27,1778 
by: the bifhop of Oxford,236—< 
Dr. Vyfe, 319-—Mr. De Courcy, 


319 
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g19.—Mr. Horne, ibid. —Mr. 
Wan, Hunter, ibid.—Mr, Parfons, 
ibid.—Dr. Gerards, 474.— Mr. 
Bedford, ° 475 
Fawcei’s candid refle&ions concern- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity,72 
Fifth ode of the k— of P——’s 
works, tranflated, 76 
Fleei’s addrefs to the London and 


Monthly reviewers, 24.0 
Fluxions, introduction to, 265 
Foote’s Cozeners, a comedy, 155 


--— Maid of Bath, a comedy, 1¢7 
—— Devil upan Two Sticks, a co- 


medy, 314 
=-— Nabob, a comedy, 315 
Form of a fermon, 236 


Forfter’s reply to Wales's Remarks, 


357 
Fortis’s travels into Dalmatia, 193 
Franklin (Dr.), letter to, 79 
Fugitive poetical pieces, 232 


G. 

General hiftory of Stirlingthire,161 
Gerard’s (Dr.) faft fermon, 474 
Gillies's(Dr.) tranflation of the ora- 
tions of Lyfias and Mfocrates, 376 
Grammar (Englifh), fir&t rudiments 
of, 77 
_ —-—, principles of, 
ibid. 

Gray s( John)tranflation of fome odes 
and epiftles of Horace, &c. 314 
Greenhill’s fermon againft inocula- 





tion, 72 
Greenwood farm, 316 
Guide to the lakes, 399 


Gunter’s {cale,defcription of the lines 
drawn on, 297 
i. 
Hamilton’ sintroduion to merchan- 
dize, vol. I. 335 
Hardy’s(Dr.)candid examination of 
what has been advanced on theco- 
lic of Poictou and Devonfhire, 330 
Harvey (lord), letters between him 


and Dr. Middbeton, 361 
Haftings, battle of, a tragedy, 353 
———’s tears of Britannia, 394 


Hawes’s addrefs to the public, 147 
-Hayess prayer, a poem, 74 
Heard’s fentimental journey toBath, 
311 
_Henley’s differtation upon the con- 
troverted paffages of St. Peter en 
St. Jude, 
Henry's (Dr.) hiftory of Greas Bri- 
fain, vol, Ili, 36 
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Heroic epiftle to an unfortunate mo- 
narch, 312 
Hey’s fermon before'the governors of 
Addenbroke’s hofpital, at Cam- 
bridge, 476 
Hiffory of Great Britain, vol. Ill. 36 
———— (a newand complete) of Ef- 
fex, 80 
——— and antiquities of Weftmor- 
land and Cumberland, 31, 257 
~—-—— of England from the Revo- 
lution to the prefent time, 130 
——-— of Stirling fhire, 173 
of the late revolutions in 
Sweden, . 282 
—-——of Englith poetry, vol. II.g21 
—-———— Of Melinda Harley, 474 
Hitchcock (Robert), trial of, for the 
murder of his father, 320 
Holliday’s introdu@ion to fiuxions, 





265 
Bolmes’s Alfred, an ode, 153 
Horne’s£aft fermon, 319 


Howe (general), remarks on his ac- 
count of his proceedings on Long 
Ifland, 146 

=———~’s (Mr.) fermon on the death of 
the rev. Richard Froft, 238 

Hull's feleét letters between the late 
duchefs of Somerfet, lady Luxbo- 
rough, &c. 113 

Hulme’s (Dr.) fafe and eafy remedy 
for the relief of the ftone and gra- 
vel, the fcurvy, gout, &c. 221 

Hume's hiftory of England, obferva- 


tions on, 289 
Hunt's fermon before the Antigalli- 
cans, 476 


Hunter's (John) praétical treatife on 
the difeafes of the teeth, 202 
——— (Wm.) faft fermon, Feb.27, 
1778, 319 
Hufbandry, true theory and practice 
of, 248 
Hyfterical and nervous diforders, 
treatife on, 74 
I. 
Famaica, a poem, 320 
Ibbetfon’s, (Dr.) fermon at Naffing- 


ton, 149 
Serningham’s fugitive pieces, 232 
Indian {calp (the), a poem, 227 
Infant's mifcella 160 


Inoculation, fermodn againtt, 72 
———— sadretvonte fubje& of 74. 
Inquiry into the beliefof the Chrif- 
tians of the fir three centuries, 
375 
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Intercfing letter to the duchefs of 

Devon fhire, 159 
IntroduZtion to fluxions, 265 
—————— to merchandize,vol.1.335 
Invocation to the genius ef Britain, 


398 
Sohn Buncle, junior, gentleman (vol, 
‘“f.) ' 239 
w—— and Sufan, 472 


Sournal poetry, an effay on, 126 
Fourney (fentimental) to Bath, 31% 
aan ‘Of Dr. Robert Bongout and 
his lady to Bath, ibid, 
Fréland, philofophical furvey of the 
fouth of, 252 
mmm, verfes on the prefent ftate 
of, 398 
Vocrates, his Orations tranflated, 376 
Kent (maid of), a comedy, 398 
King’s (Dr. )» letter to the bifhop of 
Durham, ‘ 239 
Kiroy’s analyfis of ele@tricat fire, 399 
Kuowles’s (Dr.) letters between lord 
Harvéy and Dr. Middleton, 361 
L. 
Lelins ; or an effay on friendhip,22 
Langhorue’s (Dt.) Owen of Carron, 


383 

Laws refpe€ting women, 44 
Layman's (the) fermon for the gene- 
tal faft, 235 
ZLeake’s fermon before the free ma- 
fons of Effex, 238 


Lefanu "s(Dr. )tranflation of letters of 
‘certain Jews to M, de Voltaire, 98 
Letter to the bifhop of Carlifle, con- 
taining remarks on his Confidera- 
tions on the propriety of: requiring 
fubfcripiion to articles of faith, x 
s—-— tothe earl of Abingdon, 66 
~~ to BenjaminFranklin,LL,D. 79 
—~— to the duke of Buccleugh, 136 
m—-~ to the duchefs. of Devom. 159 
go from a father to his fon on 
his mariage, 239 
az to the bithép of Durham, ibid. 
-——— to the hon, C—s F—x, 3°9 
e-— to thedean of Guild, é&c, of 
Glafzow, 393 
e-— from a member of the long 
parliament to a member of the pre- 
fent, 470 
em to David Garrick, efq. 479 
Letters of certain Jews to M. Vol- 


taire, 93 
wenn: to the King, from a quaker, 
297 
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Letters between the duchefs ef So- 
merfet, lady Luxborough,&c.113 
=———-— from Portugal, on the late 
and prefent ftate of that kingdom, 


134° 


moana On the prevalence of chrif- 


tianity, 206. 


=== to Dr. Worthington con- 
cerning the Gofpel demoniacs,273 
between lord Harvey and 





Dr. Middleton, 364 
————-—- from Mr, Burke to gentle- 
men in Briftol, 392 
Liberty and patriotifm, 41z 
Life of archbifhop Abbot, 473 
Literary {courge for the Critical Re- 
viewers, 240 
Loft’s ohfervations on Macaulay's 
hiftory of England, 320 

' Loftus’s reply to the reafoning of Mr, 
Gibbon, 477 
Love elegies, 397 
—~-— feaft (the), a poem, 472 
Luttrel’s (Temple) bill for manning 
the royal navy, 7% 


Lyfias, tranfation of his orations, 376 
Lyfon's(Dr.) farther obfervations on 
the effeéts of calomel and cam- 
phire, 478 
M: 
Macaulay's hiftory of England from 
the Revolution to the prefent time, 
1 30.~-obfervations on it, 320 
Magellan's defcription of a glafs ap- 
paratus for making mineral wa- 


ters, 240 
Maid of Bath, a comedy, 157 
—— of Kent, a comedy, 398 
Man of experience, - 234 


Markham’s (Dr.) fermon for the be- 
nefit of the Humane Society, 237 


Marriage, 398 
Matrimonial overtures to lord G— 

G~—rm—ne, 312 
Matter-and {pirit; difquifitions re- 

lating to, 478, 273 
Melafge, a trip to, 232 
Melmoth’s eflay on old age, 22 





—- on friendthip, ibid, 
Memasirs of the countefs at Anois, 
316 
Memorial of common fenfe, 4.7 
Mentoria, or young ladies inftruc- 


tor, 4co 
Miller and fartnes*s guide, 239 
rab on Cornubienfis, . 433 
ellaneous fate papers, qor 
Madera characters, 430 
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fons, 426 
Mortimer’s ftudents pocket dition- 
ary, ' 16 
Mountaine’s defcription of the lines 


drawn on Gunter’s fcale, 297 
Munfter village, a novel, 300 
Murry’s Mentoria, 400 
Mufe’s mirrour, 232 


Nabob (the), a comedy, 3Is 
Nicolfon and Burn’s hiftory and an- 
tiquities of Weftmorland andCum- 
berland, $1, 257 
Nimono’s hiftory of Stirlingthire,173 
Northern governments, rife, progrefs, 
and prefent ftate of, 23, of 
Obfervations and conjeGures on the 
nature and preperties.of light, 110 
on the introduction to 
the plan of the difpenfary for ge- 
neral inoculation, 147. 
on the diet and regi- 
men recommended to valetudina- 
rians, 234 
—— —— and experiments on the 
power of the mephyticacid, 235 
———————-~—=- on Hume's hiftory of 
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England, 289 
—— - on Macaulay’s hiftory 
of England, 320 


on the means of ex- 
citing afpirit of national induftry, 
3459 433 

Ode on the k— of P—’s works, 7.6 
——— tg peace, 152 
Offspring of fancy, 474 
Ogden’s(Dr.) fermons on-the articles 
of the chriftian faith, 13 
OldEnglith baron, a Gothic ftory,315 
Overtures (matrimonial) to lord 
G— G—rn —ne, 312 
Owen of Carron, a poem, 383 
-—~-—'s (N.) Britith remains, 479 
Oxford's (bithop of) faft fermon be- 
fore the Lords,Feb.27, 1778, 236 

P. 
Paley’s,fermon at the vifitation of 





the bithop of Carlifle, 317 
Panegyrick on cork-rumps, 473 
Parfons’s fat fermon, 319 


Patriot-minifter (the), tranflated 
from the French, 146 
Peunaut’s tour in Wales, 17735 268 
Perfefion, a poetical efiay, 75 
Peyrilhe’s differtgtion on cancerous 
difeafes, 47% 
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Philofophical and religious dialogue - 
in.the fhades between Mr. Hume 
and Dr. Dodd, 





73 
— tranfactions, vol. LX VII. “ 
part. II. 3542 410, 
Philofophy of phyfic, 477 


Plan of re-union between Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies, 63. 
Poetical epiftie to William earl of 
Mansfield, 313 
—————- effays on religious fubjedts y, 
is 473 
Political and religious condu& of the 
diffenters vindicated, 7 
Poor Vulcan! a burletta, 232, 
Potter's tranflation of the tragedies 
of Aifchylus, 241, 339, 
Pra&ical treatife on the difeafes of 
the teeth, 20% 
Prayer, a poem, 74 
Priefiley’s (Dr.) Difquifitions relat-. 
ing to matter and fpirit, 173,273 
Principles of Englith grammar, 77 
=a (delufive and dangerous) 
of the minority expofed and re- 
futed, 345 
Proje (the), a poem, 228 
Propofals for a plan towards a re« 
conciliation and re-union with the 
thirteen provinces of America, 308 
Pryce’s Mineralogia Cornubienfis, 
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Randolph's (Dr.) two fermons onthe 
proof of the truth of the Chriftian 
religion, 148 

Rationale of circulating numbers, 57 

Reewe's old Englith baron, 315 

Reflections (candid) concerning the 
dottrine of the Trinity, . — 7% 

Reformation of law, phyfic,.and di- 

_ Vinity, 320 

Refutation, a poem, 230 

Reid’s enquiry into the merits of the 
operations ufed in obftinate fup- 
preffions of urine, 298 

Remarks. upon gen. Howe’s.account 
of his proceedings on Long Ifland, 

146 

———— on Mr. Forfter’s account of 
capt. Cook’s laft voyage round the 
world, 16.7 

Remedy (fafe and eafy) for relief of 
the ftone and gravel, &c. 224 

Reply to Mr. Wales’s Remarks,.1 57 

Revolutions of an ifland, 304 

Rife, progrefe, and prefent Rate of 
the northern governments, os QF. 
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R—/ regifter, vol I. 235 
Royal perfeverance,a poem, 314 
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Saberna, a Saxon eclogue, 26 
St. David's (bifhop of) fermon at 
Lincoln on opening the county in- 
firmary, q2z 
Saunders’s (Dr.) aitertatene and 
experiments on the power of the 
smephytic acid, 235 
Scotch modefty difplayed, 470 
Scott's principles of Englifh gram- 
mar, | 77 
_ Setond thought is beft, an opera,473 
Selé@ \etters between the duchefs of 
Somerfet,ladyLuxborough,&¢,113 
S.ntimental journey to Bath, 311 
’ Sermon by Dr. Enfield, 72. Bi- 
fkop of St. David's, ibid. Mr, 
Greenhill, ibid. Dr.Ibbetfon, 149. 
The layman’s,235. Form of, 236. 
‘ ‘By the bifhop of Oxford, ibid. 
Bithop of Chefter, 237. Dr. Mark- 
bam, ibid. Mr. Howe, 238. Mr. 
Leake, ibid. Bifhop of Worcef- 
ter, 317. Mr. Paley, ibid. Dr. 
Vyfe, 319. Mr. Horne, ibid. Mr. 
Hunter, ibid. Mr. Parfons, ibid, 
‘ Dr. Gerard, 474. Mr. Bedford, 
475- Mr.Hunt,476. Mr.Hey, ibid. 
Sermons, by Dr. Ogden, 18. Dr. 
Tucker, 50. Dr. Amory, 55. Dr. 
Randolph, 148. Mr, Bourne,278. 
Mr. De Courcy, 319 
Sharp's tra& on the law of nature 
and principles of ation in man,78 
Shaw’s Englith grammar, 479 
Sheridan's hiftory of the late revo- 
lutions in Sweden, 282 
Sketch of a tour in Derbyfhire and 
Yorkhhire, = , 159 
=m (an impartial) of the indul- 
* gences granted by Great Britain 


to her colonies, 394 
Sketches of the lives and writings of 
the ladies of France, 218 


‘momen for tabernacle frames, 314 
Smith's (Dr. Dan.) treatife on hyf- 
© .terical and nervous diforders, 74 
t's (Dr. Hugh) philofophy of 
_ phyfic, 477. 
“Sonnets and odes, 473 
‘Spilfbary’ & phyfical differtations,2¢-5 
‘Spirit ofFrazer to gen. Burgoyne,47 1 
State papers from 1501 to 1726,401 
Stirling fhire, general hiftory of, 173 
s #(Dr.)} moft important 
araths of ghriftignity Rated, 474 
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Stri@ures onThomfon’s feafons,426 
Stuart's (Dr.) view of fociety in Eu- 


rope, 161 
Students pocket diftionary,  .16 
Survey (a philofophical) of the South 

of Ireland, 252 
Sweden, hiftory of the late revolu~ 

tions in, 282 
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Tatham’s effay on journal poetry,126 
Tears of Britannia, apoem, 394 
Theatrical bouquet, 232 
Thickneffe’s (Mrs.) fketches of the 

' jives and writings of the ladies of 


France, 218 
Thiftlethroaite’s man of experience, 
234 


Thoughts on the prefent ftate of af- 
fairs with America, and the means 
of conciliation, 7° 

Tour (fketch of a) in Derbythire and 


- Yorkfhire, 159 
—— in Wales, 1773, 268 
Towers’s obfervations on Hume’s 

hiftory of England, 2%9 
Trad on the law of nature and prin- 

ciples of action in man, 78 . 

Tranfmigration, a poem, 15t 
Traveliers (the), a fatire, 397 

ravels in Dalmatia, 193 


of Hildeb.,Bowman, efq. 367 
Treatife on hyfterical. and nervous 








diforders, — 74 
on the difeafes of the teeth, 

202 

———— on the theory and manage- 
ment of ulcers, 463 
Trial of Robert Hitchcock, for the 
murder of his father, 320 
Trip to Melafge, 232 
True theory and praétice of hufband- 
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